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CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 

If superstition in Italy has acquired a distinc- 
tive characteristic it is perhaps to be found in the 
fact of including under one general ban all non- 
religious superpatural agency. It would seem as 
ifa sort of rather illogical compromise had been 
arrived at in more Northern countries—that while 
it was shocking to have anything to do with 
wi they were malevolent, it was 
hardly, if at all, wrong to give credit to supersti- 
tions about such demons as were supposed to 
amuse themselves only in producing agreeable in- 
terferences with the ordinary course of human 
events,—fairies, cobbolds, familiar spirits, and such 
like. This ingenious compromise, this distinction 
between good and bad devils, does not seem to 
have been thought of in Italy.* It is true in some 
Processes against witches there was exceptional 
treatment in favour of those who exercised their 
sand incantations with a view to healing 

and not to injuring>; but this had regard to the 


* Zingerle notices that the religious Tirolese have a 

way of accounting for this intermediate class of sprites 

supposing them to be angels who were led away by 

in 80 far as to fall away from perfection without in- 

curring the full guilt of those condemned to hell; but I 
do not think that this is at all a generally accepted idea. 
See in Canta, G7 Lretici d’ Italia, p. 380. 


character of the individual criminal, not to the 
nature of the crime. Any tampering with the 
belief that God is the sole disposer of human 
events was held to be equally wrong and 
a backsliding into pagan error, whether it was 
sought to attain a good or an evil result, 
Such superstitions continued to exist, but they 
existed in the teeth of reprobation, just as any 
misdeed or misbelief existed; there was no excep- 
tion in favour of good devils, In all the treatises 
of demonology that have come under my notice I 
find the word fata (the nearest representative of 
the word fairy) used as convertible with strega 
and lammia—all equally witches and sorceresses. 

Del Rio distinguishes eighteen varieties of sprites 
according to the divers operations ascribed to 
supernatural agency, but treats them all equally 
as spirits of evil. The fourteenth class of his list 
comprises “ those spectres which are said to haunt 
groves and other pleasant spots in the appearance 
of maidens and matrons > meer in white.” In 
this category he places “ nymphs, sibyls, those 
who are called dominas bonas, dominas noctwrnas 
[these are particularly classed as witches in Tarta- 
rottit and others] ...... those called by the Gen- 
tiles parcas...... the fatal sisters falsely supposed 
to preside over war......givers of victory, in Italy 
called fata, in France fée.” In the other classes 
may be found cobbolds, guardians of treasure, 
mischievous sprites, familiar spirits, &c., but these 
held an even less prominent place in popular lore 
than beautiful fairies. Some examples are on re- 
cord, showing that their rareness is to be ascribed 
rather to want of correspondence with the idea in 
Italian modes of thought than to absolute ignor- 
ance of it. “What more common than spirit: 
folletti ? a prodigy so easy to meet that there is 
not a town or village which cannot supply an 
instance of it,” writes Tartarotti®; and, indeed, 
instances are common enough in his province of 
Wiilsch Tirol, but this Italian-speaking district is 
not Ital. The circumstance is significant because 
it shows that while the household tales have spread, 
the conception of personal acquaintance with local 
familiar spirits has not.‘ 

Menghi devotes chapter xxi. bk. ii. of his Com- 
pendio dell’ Arte Essorcista to the consideration 
of this kind of spirit. It would seem that in his 
day there were a few instances of such to be found 
in Italy, but mostly in the north, and he produces 


© Disquisitionum Magicarum, Lyons, 1602, lib. 
xxvii. sect, ii. 

“ Del Congresso Notturno delle Lammie di Girolamo 
Tartarotti, Roveredo, 1749, lib. i. cap. iv. § v., and cap. v, 
§ vii. 

° Risposta alla Lettera Intorno all’ Origine ¢ Falsita 
della Dottrina de’ Maghi e delle Streghe del Sig. Gianri- 
naldo Carli, Roveredo, 1749, 

‘ I have as from Menghi a very peculiar Roman 
exorcism (Folk-lore'of Rome, p. 270), The possessed 


person was, however, a Bohemian, 
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none further removed from German influence than 
the centre of Tuscany. One case, which had Parma 
for its locality, is that of a complete Robin Good- 
fellow, but Menghi treats it entirely as a deceit of 
the devil to dothe persons favoured by his assistance 
an ultimate mischief ; he has evidently no idea of 
a neutral intentiov. In another similar tradition 
which he introduces he works this out in the 
following way. There was, it seems, a certain 
rich man who was known to entertain no very 
cordial sentiments towards the pious monks of 
Mount Avernia.¢ One day the community was 


* St. Francis receiving the Stigmata is a subject 
early painters have so delighted to treat that it has 
been rendered familiar to all lovers of Christian art; 
the traditions of the order place the scene of the 
— at Mount Avernia; the convent there is 
the strictest of the order. Its extreme poverty and 
the popular veneration for the austerity of its denizens 
have, like the industrious studies of Monte Cassino, made 
it an exception to the general spoliation of the religious 
houses of Italy, I had from the lips of an enthusiastic 
son of St. Francis, chosen to carry the Order of Poverty 
to the New World, whom I once met when both of us 
were visiting Rome, a beautiful and charateristic legend 
of Mount Avernia, After eighteen years of labour in 
his remote vineyard he had returned to rekindle his 
fervour by a pilgrimage to the shrines of “‘ supernatural 
Umbria ” and other sacred places of his order. When I 
saw him he had just left Mount Avernia, and his enthu- 
siasm was at its freshest, The difficulties of the ascent, 
the wild beauty of the situation, the unearthly seclusion 
of the brotherhood, the severe pile of building of which 
nature was architect-in-chief (as he described it, the cells 
are caves in the living rock helped out by masonry), the 
weird aspect of the sasso spaccato, with its chaplet of 
other peaked and shapeless rocks, said by tradition to 
have been split up in the convulsion of nature attending 
the Saviour’s crucifixion—all were dwelt upon with 
devout no less thaa artistic appreciation; but nothing 
had impressed him so vividly as the midnight procession 
to the chapel of the Stigmata. St. Francis received this 
vision in a retired and almost inaccessible spot which he 
had chosen for his meditations, consequently it is at 
some distance from the monastery; but immediately 
after the death of the founder the custom obtained of 
testifying the gratitude of the community for the honour 
conferred on him they dearly venerated by visiting 
the spot they held sacred in the depths of the cold 
and darkness of night, chanting solemn petitions and 

raises by the way. After a little time, however, they 

yan to weary of the practice; one and another prayed 
to be excused attendance, till at last but one monk alone 
was left to represent the throng which went forth at the 
first. We must conjecture for ourselves the struggles 
between nature and grace which waged in his breast as 
he stepped out alone from the shelter of the monastery 
into the gloom and inclemency and horror of that 
rugged and lonely path. But behold, he was not alone! 
As he raised his eyes to heaven to beg protection from 
the unknown terrors, he saw stretching away in front of 
him, as if to fill the place of the human worshippers who 
failed attendance—the crossbearer, the thurifer, the 
torch-carrying acolytes, the brown-habited choir—all the 
birds of heaven which had their habitation in the shelving 
sides of the mountain, On before him they soared with 
slow and measured stroke of wing, and with low and 
pisintive note of song, as if saying Amen to his giving of 


greatly astonished by receiving from this man a 
present of some dainty productions of his garden, 
and still more the next day when he sent » 
basket of choice fish; more again when day by 
day there continued to come an ever fresh supply 
of luxuries of his sending. At last certain of the 
older monks, the most deeply imbued with the 
mortified spirit which was of the essence of the 
order, began to fear lest by this abundance of 
the good things of this life that spirit should be 
extinguished among them. One of these, after 
earnestly praying that so great a backsliding might 
be averted, took with him a companion and went 
to the house of this rich man. After discoursing 
with him of the things of God he at last began to 
ask him how it was that he now sent the brother- 
hood such abundant alms after being for so long 
hostile to them. The rich man candidly made 
answer that all was due to the advice of a most 
excellent servant whom he had lately engaged. 
This man, besides rendering him every kind of 
service in the best style, had further not only con- 
vinced him of the great merit of the community of 
Mount Avernia, but also of the advantage to be 
derived to his own soul by ministering to their 
needs. Moreover, he never failed any day to put 
him in mind of this charitable duty. The sagacious 
monk begged to be personally introduced to this 
incomparable servant. The said servant, who had 
seen the monk enter the house, was deaf, however, 
to all his master’s calls, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty he could succeed in dragging 
him forward. The monk had no sooner cast his 
eyes on him than he recognized in him an evil 
sprite, who, after long labouring in vain to corrupt 
the austere community by more direct temptations, 
had hit upon this expedient for introducing into it 
unwonted habits of indulgence. The demon could 
not endure the glance of the monk, and, stricken 
with terror, instantly vanished; but his master 
never met with such another servant." 
R. H, Busx. 
(To be continued.) 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BEAUTY THEORIES, 
(Continued from p, 244.) 


1811. Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By 
Francis Jeffrey [Lord Jeffrey]. London, Longman. 
1853. — Spottiswoodes printers. 8vo. pp. 16+41006. 
Portrait and engraved second title. Pp. 1-36, Criticism 
of :—Essays on the nature and principles of taste. By 
— Alison, Prebendary of Sarwm (May, 1811). 


thanks. The community received the implied reproach 
of their aérial brethren with becoming compunction, an 
never, from that day to this, has the pious custom Deen 
intermitted, how fierce soever the storm, how biting 
soever the frost of that inclement height. 

* The story of “ Bellacuccia” (Folk-lore of Rome 
p. 313), narrated to me by an old woman in Rome, 
supplies a remarkable parallel to this old record. 
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1816. Sistema filosofico delle belli arti. Di Salvatore 
Brovelli. Milano, 1816. 8vo. 

1817. Philosophical Magazine. London, 1817. Vol. 
xlix. p. 262, Thomas Tredgold On the principles of 
beauty in colouring. 

The round table : a collection of essays on literature, 
men, and manners. By William Hazlitt fand J. H. L. 
Hunt). Edinburgh, printed [by George Ramsay & Co.] 
for Archibald Constable & Co., and Longman, Hurst, 

, Orme & Brown, London. 1817. 2 vols. 12mo, 
Vol. ii. pp. 1-10 (No. 27), On beauty. (By W. H.) M. 

An easay on some subjects connected with taste; by 

fir George Steuart Mackenzie, Bart..,Edinburgh, printed 


at the Caledonian Mercury Press for Oliphant, ee 
& Innes...1817. 8vo, pp. 84302, folding plate. a 
P. 29, “I am inclined to conclude that beautiful ex- 
presses simply a certain degree of certain species of 
pleasurable fect impressed on the mind.” P. 39. 

“ Should a definition of the words beauty and beautiful 
be required, I am inclined to ider them as the signs 
by which we express the consciousness of certain pleasurable 
effects, following in a particular high degree the perception 
of certain qualities of objects.” 

The theory of taste founded on association, tested by 
au appeal to facts. By Sir George Steuart Mackenzie, 
Bart...Second edition, Edinburgh, printed for Mac- 
lachlan, Stewart & Co...1842. 8vo. pp. 200. M. 

1818. Cours de philosophie professé a la Faculté des 
Lettres pendant l'année 1818, par M. Victor) Cousin, sur 
le fondement des idées absolues du vrai, du beau, et du 
bien. Publié avec son autorisation et d’aprés les meillerues 
redactions de ce cours par M, Adolphe Garnier. Paris, 
L. Hachette, 1836. Imprimerie de Fain. 8vo. pp, 33+- 
392. Pp. 181-301, Du beau. M. 

Fragmens philosophiques. Par Victor Cousin, Paris, 
A. Sautelet & Cie. 1826. 8vo. pp. 2+ Pp. 
323-336, Du beau réel et du beau idéal. > 
Btn beau idéal, Par C[yprien ?] Desmarais. Paris, 

21. 8vo. 

1822. Du beau dans les arts d'imitation, avec un 
examen raisonné des productions des diverses écoles de 
peinture et de sculpture, et en particulier de celle de 
France...Par M. [Auguste Hilarion] Kératry...Paris, 
Audot...1822, 2 vols. I. pp. 4+320, 2 plates; II. 
pp. 44328, 2 plates. M. 

Examen philosophique des considérations sur le senti- 
ment du sublime et du beau, dans le rapport des 
charactéres, des tempéraments, des sexes, des climats et 
des religions, d’Emmanuel Kant, Par M. [Auguste 
Hilarion] Kératry. Pour faire suite 4 l’ouvrage Du beau 
dans les arts d’imitation, de ce dernier auteur... Paris, 
Fréres...1823, 8vo. pp. 28+-380, and errata 
eaf, au. 

Saggio di estetica...Venezia, ti fia di Alvisopoli, 
edit. 1822. 8vo. pp. 3-16+-284. The dedication is signed 
Gio(vanni) Battista Talia. M. 

Principi di estetica...Venezia, dalla tipografia di 
Alvisopoli, 1827-28. 2 vols. 8vo. L pp. 24288, and 
errata leaf; II. pp. 304, and errata leaf. The dedica- 
tion is signed (Giovanni Battista) Talia. M. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. Edinburgh. Vol. xiii, p. 
385, Alison explained by Jeffrey. 

1824. Théorie du beau et du sublime, ou loi de la re- 
production par les arts...Par le baron one t) Mas- 
sias for Mossias]. Paris, Didot, 1824. 8vo. 

1825. The art of beauty; or, the best methods of im- 
proving and preserving the shape, carriage, and com- 
plexion. Together with the theory of beauty. London, 
printed [by D. 8. Maurice] for Knight & Lucey, 
Paternoster Row; and Westley & Tyrrell, Dublin, 
1825. 12mo. pp. 8+386, plate. M. 

1827. Recueil de lectures faites dans la séance pub- 
lique annuelle de I’Institut Royal de France, du mardi 
24 Avril, 1827.—A Paris...Firmin Didot...1827. 4to. 
pp. $2. Pp. 27-39, De l'universalité du beau et de la 
maniére de l’entente, extrait d'un essai de théorie sur 
le beau dans les beaux-arts. Par M. [Antoine Chrysos- 
téme] Quatremére De Quincy. M. 

Essai sur l'idéal dans ses applications pratiques aux 
cuvres de limitation, propre les arts du dessin. Par 
A. C. Quatremére de Quincy, Paris, 1837. 8vo. 

1828. Kritische Schriften von August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel...Berlin bei G. Reimer, 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Gedrackt bei C. F. Thormann in Bonn.) II. pp. 310- 
336, Ueber das Verhiiltniss der Schinen Kunst zur 
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Natur; iiber Tiuschung und Wabrscheinlichkeit ; iiber 
Stil und Manier. Aus Vorlesungen gehalten in Berlin im 
Jahre 1802. M. 

Legons sur l'histoire et la théorie des beaux-arts 
par Afugust] G[=Wilhelm von] Schlegel... Traduites 
par A. F. Couturier de Vienne... Paris, Pichon et Didier, 
++-1830. 8vo. pp. 444404. Pp. 1-27, Du beau. 

1829. Du gofit et de la beauté, considérés dans les 

roductions de la nature et des arts. Par Bertrand. 

m, 1829. 8vo. 

Traité complet de la peinture. Par M. [ Jacques Nico- 
las] P***[aillot) de Montabert. Tome quatriéme. 
Paris, chez Bossange pére...1829. 8vo. Pp. 19-240, 
chapitre 124, Théorie de la beauté. M. 

Teoria de la belleza, con aplicacion 4 Jas bellas artes 
y¥ principalmente 4 la pintura, escrita en Francés por M. 

acques Nicolas} Paillot de Montabert... Valencia... 

oé Rius..,.1855. 8vo. pp. 230.—A volume of a “ Biblio- 
teca de las belias artes.” ° 

1830, System der Aesthetik. Von Christian Hermann 
Weisse, Leipzig, 1830. 2 vols. 

Edinburgh Review. Vol. liv. p. 39, Greek Philosophy 
of Taste. By Sir D. K. Sandford, 

1832. Die Platonische Aesthetik. Von Arnold Ruge. 
Halle, 1832. 8vo. 

1834. Die Aesthetik aus dem Gesichtspunkte Gebildeter 
Freunde des Schiinen. Zwanzig Vorlesungen, gehalten 
zu Bremen von Dr. W[ilhelm —- Weber... Leipzig 
und Darmstadt. Druck und Verlag von Carl Wilhelm 
Leste, 1834-35. 2 vola. 8vo. I. pp. 6+360; II. pp. 
4+8+334, and errata leaf. M. 

1835. Die Wissenschaft des Ideals, Ober die Lehre vom 
Schénen. Bearbeitet von Dr. Bernh{ ard} Heinr{ich Carl 
Lommatzsch...Berlin bei G. Reimer, 1835. 8vo. pp. 
10+-582. Pp. 1-13, Ueber die betrachtung des schinen ; 
14-102, Das Ideal; 103-241, Das Schiine; 242-581, Die 
schiinen Kiinste. 

1836. Beauty; illustrated chiefly by an analysis and 
classification of beauty in woman. Preceded by a critical 
view of the general hypotheses respecting beauty by 
Hume, Hogarth, Burke, Knight, Alison, &c., and fol- 
lowed by a similar view of the hypotheses of beauty in 
sculpture and painting, by Leonesie da Vinci, Winckel- 
mann, Mengs, Bossi, &c. By Alexander Walker... 
London, Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, 1836. 8vo, 
pp. 244-396, 23 plates. M. 

1837. On the beautiful, the picturesque, the sublime. 
By the Rev. Macvicar, M.A. London, 
printed for Scott, Webster & Geary, 36, Charterhouse 
Square, 1837. 8vo. pp. 44212, plate. 

The of the beautiful. By John G[ibson 
Macvicar, D.D... Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas, 1855. 
8vo. pp. 164-176, eight plates by Samuel Edmonston. M. 

F[riedrich] A{ugust] Niisslein’s lehrbuch der Aesthe- 
tick, als Kiinstwissenschaft ; 2te umgearbeitete Auflage 
von Max Furtmaier, Regensburg, 1837. 8vo. 

1838. Philosophie des arts du dessin. Par [P. 
Ado!phe Mazure, Paris, 1838. 8vo. 

1840. Esquisse d’une philosophic. Par [Hugues] 
F{élicité Robert-de-]La-Mennais...{ Tomes i-iii.] Paris... 
Jules Renouard et Cie...1840. Tom. iv, Paris, Pag- 
nerre...1846.—Printed at Troyes. 8vo. Tom. ii, pp. 
311-315, Du beau; tom. iii. pp. 449-468, Du beau et 
de l'art dans leurs rapports avec le langage écrit. M. 

1841, Del buono e del bello per Vincenzo Gioberti. 
Tomo unico. Nuova ediz. diligentemente corretta. 
Firenze a spese degli editori 1850. 12mo. pp. 452. Tipi 
di Giovanni Benelli. Pp. 287-445, Del bello. M. 

Essai sur le beau, ou éléments de philosophie esthétique. 
Par Vincent Gioberti, traduit de l'italien par Joseph 


Essay on the beautiful, &c.; or, the elements of wsthe- 
tic philosophy. By Vincenzo Gioberti, Court Chaplain 
to the King, and Prime Minister of Sardinia, and Pro. 
fessor of Philosophy and Religion at Brussels. Trang. 
lated from the Italian by Edward Thomas, pupil of the 
author at Brussels. Second edition. London, Simpkin 
& Marshall, Stationers’ Hail Court, 1860. 8vo, pp, 
56+394. M. 

Ueber die Schinheit und die Kunst. Von Friedrich 
Wilhelm Tittmann. Berlin, bei G. Reimer, 1841. 8yo, 
pp. 10+614. Druck von G, Froebel in Rudolstadt. M, 

1843. Cours d’esthétique par [ Thomas Simon } Jouffroy, 
suivi de la thése du méme auteur sur le sentiment 
beau et de deux fragments inédits et précédé d'une pre. 
face par M. Ph. Damiron. Paris...L. Hachette...1843, 
8vo, pp. 44204372. Pp. 327-347, Le sentiment du 
beau est différent du sentiment du sublime ; ces deux 
sentiments sont immédiats (Aoit, 1816); 348-354, Beau, 
agréable, sublime. M. 

Modern painters...By a uate of Oxford [John 
Ruskin}. London, Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill, 
1843-60. 5 vols.8vo. M. 

Modern painters. Vol. ii. “ Of ideas of beauty,” and 
** Of the imaginative faculty.” By John Ruskin...Re- 
arranged in two volumes, and revised by the author... 
George Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent, 1883. 8r0, 
pp. 20 and 360. Pp, 6 and 248, 

Frep, W. Fosrsa, 


(To be continued.) 


JOHN, EARL OF WARWICK, 1528-1554. 

Is it possible to clear up some historical obscu- 
rity that exists with respect to the above young 
nobleman, who was attainted with his father, John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland ; his uncle, Sir 
Andrew Dudley ; and his two brothers, Ambrose and 
Henry, and with those gentlemen and his brother 
Robert, afterwards to be renowned as Elizabeth's 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester,* confined in the 
Tower for complicity in the alleged usurpation of 
Lady Jane Grey, 1553-54? 

It is clear that the Earl of Warwick was re- 
leased from the Tower before Oct, 21, 1554, for he 
died at Penshurst on that day. Collins’s Memo- 
rials of the Sidneys, p. 31; Machyn’s Diary, p. 72; 
and Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. iii. 
p. 202; Godwin [Kennet, ii. 332] and Oldmixon 
and Bayley (History of the Tower) say that he died 
in prison, but it seems certain that he died at “Ser 
[Henry] Sydnay plasse at Penshurst at mydnyght” 
(Machyn’s Diary), Sir Henry Sydney had married 
his sister Mary, the Duke of Northumberland’s 
eldest daughter. But now comes my difficulty. 
When was he released from the tower? There is 
no record of his pardonin Rymer. Collins asserts, 
apparently without having made very close exami- 
nation, that 
“On the 18 October, 1554, the Lord Chancellor and 
divers Lords of the Council went to the Tower and de 


* It does not seem clear that Robert Dudley was 
attainted, The restoration in blood by pardon, Kec. 
reciting the Act of Attainder published in Rymers 
Federa, vol. xv. p. 301, does not mention Robert, al 
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though it enumerates all the others. 
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livered him and his brothers from their imprisonment. 
After which he immediately set out to visit his 
brother-in-law, Sir Henry Sidney, at his seat in Pens- 
burst, in Kent [and cites Strype, p. 202,—the reference 
is important}, where he died 21 October, 1554, about mid- 
night, so that it is probable he came ill out of the Tower. 
He was married to Anne, daughter to Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, which match was made by the King 
to reconcile that Duke and his father, then Earl of 
Warwick [that is to say, the John Dudley, who after- 
wards became Duke of Northumberland, and was be- 
headed in 1553], but he had no issue by her.” 

Now, Collins has just before vouched “ Strype 
ut antea, p. 208,” as his authority that the Earl of 
Warwick “had his pardon from the Queen, and 
on Oct, 18, 1554, the Lord Chancellor,” &c., and 
the “ut antea” relates to the late Duke of 
Northumberland’s brother, Sir Andrew Dudley 
(Collins, p. 30), where it is stated that that gentle- 
man was also released from the Tower on Oct. 18, 
1554. But on reference to the authority cited, 
what do we find? Strype, p. 208, tells, under 
date of January 18, 1554/5, “that the Lord 
Chancellor went to the Tower, and divers other 
Lords of the Council, and delivered a number of 
prisoners, viz., the three sons and the brothers 
of the late Duke of Northumberland, Sir James 
a’ Croft, Sir George Harper, Sir George Carew,” &c. 
The plural “ brothers ” is clearly an error of Strype 
or of the printer, for it is certain that only one 
brother of the duke was then in ward. viz., Sir 
Andrew Dudley (see post, reference to Fox); the 
three sons were as clearly, for Fox is specific as to 
the names, Ambrose and Henry, attainted (see 
Rymer, ante), and Robert, detained. John (the 
earl) had, according to Strype himself, ante, p. 202, 
died at Penshurst three months before. That 
Strype is right, and that Collins, having misread 

im, is wrong, is shown by the corresponding 
entry in Machyn’s Diary, under Jan. 18, 1554/5: 
“The sam day whent to the Towre my lord Chans- 
seler and dyvers odur lordes and of the conselle 
and delyvered a nomber presonars as ther names 
folowes Sir James a Croft, Ser George Harper,” 
&c., as in Strype, the names rather differently 
spelt, No mention, it is true, is made of the 
Dadley family, but the entry concludes, “and 
dyvers odur presonars,” which we may assume 
include the earl’s uncle and brothers. 

This assumption is amply justified by the corre- 
sponding record in Fox’s Acts and Monuments, 
vol. vi. p. 587:— 

“On the Friday following, being the 18th of January, 
all the council went unto the Tower, and there the same 
day discharged and set at liberty all the prisoners of the 
Tower, or the most part of them, namely, the late Duke 
of Northumberland’s sons, Ambrose, Robert, and Henry 

ho mention of John—how could there be? He had 

ied at Penshurst on the 2lst of the preceding October, 
although Fox has not mentioned that fact in its place], 
Sir Andrew Dudley, Sir John Rogers, Sir James Crofts, 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton,” &c., 


the same names as in the other chroniclers. 


Surely this is conclusive as to Oollins’s in- 
accuracy; but the question remains. John was 
attainted in August, 1553 ; he was a prisoner in 
the Tower in September of that year. Chronicle 
of Queen Mary, a diary by a resident in the Tower, 
under date of Sept. 14, 1553, says, “ Note—about 
this daye, or the day before, my lady of Warwike 
had licence to come to hir husbande,” p. 27; he 
dies at Penshurst a year, a month, and a week 
after that entry; no mention is to be found of him 
in the intermediate period ; his brothers and his 
uncle remain prisoners until three months after 
his death. When—how long before that event— 
was he released ? 

Collins is probably mistaken, too, in stating that 
John Dudley was chosen a Knight of the Garter. 
He certainly was never installed. Oldmixon and 
Hayward [Kennet], agreeing with Collins and one 
another, assert that the garter taken from Lord 
Paget (1553) was conferred upon John, Earl of 
Warwick, eldest son to the Duke of Northumber- 
land. Paget’s vacated membership of the order 
was filled by the duke by the nomination and 
election of his above-mentioned brother, Sir An- 
drew Dudley. See Beltz’s Memorials of the Order 
of the Garter, Sir Nicolas Harris Nicolas’s Orders 
of Knighthood (Garter), Ashmole, &. Nemo. 

Temple. 

P.S.— Mr. Collins (Memoirs of the Sidney 
Family) commits the same error in narrating the 
connexion with Lady Jane Grey's usurpation of 
Ambrose, Robert, and Henry Dudley that he 
falls into with reference to John and Andrew, 
ascribing the release of John’s three brothers to a 
date three months anterior to that at which they 
actually did obtain liberty, i.¢., citing Strype as 
saying Oct. 18, 1553, when the historian really 
does write (and I have sent you all the contem- 
porary corroborations) Jan. 18, 1553/4 (Memoirs of 
the Sidney Family, pp. 32, et seq.). The error 
may appear to be trivial, but I venture to think it 
requires correction for the benefit of historical 
investigators, who may otherwise find themselves 
(as I did) not a little perplexed. 


A Booxsinpine Nore, with a GLANCE AT 
Booxse.uine.—It is M. Octave Uzanne, I think, 
who says that the outward covering of the biblio- 
phile’s books ought to be so ordered as to give 
a clue to their inward character—‘‘ Le dos de 
chacun d’eux devrait peindre son caractére indi- 
viduel”—and there is an odd little brochure by 
John Tupling, called Folious Appearances: a 
Consideration on owr Ways of Lettering Books, in 
which a similar idea is worked out still more fantas- 
tically. The notion had, however, occurred several 
centuries earlier to one of the pioneers of English 
literature. At the close of the translation of 


Boccaccio’s Falles of Princes by Dan John Lyd- 
gate, Monk of Bury (Tottel, 1554, folio), is a leaf 
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headed “ Greneacres, a Lenuoy vpon Iohn Bochas,” 
in which the translator thus apostrophizes the 
book he has just concluded :— 
“ Blacke be thy bondes & thy wede also 

Thou sorrowefull Booke of matter dysespeyred : 

In token of thine inward mortall woe, 

which is so bad it may not be impeyred. 

thou owest not outward to be feared, 

that inward hast so many a ruful clause, 

such be thine habite of coulour as of cause. 

No cloth of Tissue ne veluet Cremesyne 

but like the monke mourning vnder his hode 

Goe weyle and wepe with woeful Proserpine 

And lat thy teres multiplye the floode 

Of black Lithey vnder the bareyn woode 

where as Goddesse hath her Hermitage, 

Help her to wepe & she wil geue the wage.” 
The writer, therefore, recommends that this book, 
whose contents are of so doleful a nature, should 
be bound in black and decorated as for mourning, 
in contradistinction to volumes of a more lively 
cast of thought, for which coverings of embroidery 
and crimson velvet would be suitable. Whilst 
upon this subject let me protest against one of 
the many disingenuous by book- 
sellers upon unwary purchasers. Tottel’s edition 
of Bochas’s Palles of Princes is correctly collated 
in the Bibliographer’s Manual (Pickering, 1834, 
i, 212): “The poem is divided into nine books 
with a cut before each of them, and ends on 
fol. ccxix. To this edition is annexed ‘The Daunce 
of Machabree,’ which finishes on fol. ccxxiii.” 
Now it so happens that the concluding leaf of the 
Falles of Princes, upon which the above verses are 
printed, is numbered in error ccxx, a fact which 
gives the ingenious bookseller occasion to remark, 
“To this edition is annexed for the first time 
‘The Daunce of Machabree,’ with two woodcuts, 
one of the ‘Dance of Death.’ This copy also has 
the rare leaf of ‘Greneacres a Lenuoy upon John 
Bochas,’ not mentioned in Lowndes’s collation.” 
And he claps on his price accordingly. I affirm 
that the leaf is mentioned in Lowndes’s collation, 
because the leaf which precedes it is numbered 
ccxviii and the work is said to “ end on fol. ccxix”; 
and as for its rarity, I venture to say that it is to 
be found in nine copies out of ten (certainly in 
every copy I have seen), and in every copy that 
contains “The Daunce of Machabree,” which is 
not always present. A chapter upon the mis- 
leading guide-posts set up by booksellers for their 
own profit would have been an interesting addition 
to Dr. Burton’s Book-Hunter. 

Atrrep WALLIs. 


Stanparps.—There are notices of 
regimental standards in “ N. & Q.”; the following, 
therefore, on that subject, may interest some 
readers. 

About 1844, when Sir Charles Napier was 
Governor of Sind, he made a speech on the occa- 


sion of Lady Napier presenting new colours to the 


14th Regiment, N.I., of which I recollect some 
parts that particularly took my fancy. He sketched 
the origin of colours ; how the Romans carried 9 
sheaf of corn as a standard ; how ladies, in olden 
times, when shut up in castles, worked standards 
for their lords; that the practice was, when the t 
was formed up, for the lady to hand the standard to 
them over the battlements; that in his day this 
practice was so far kept up that the colours of his 
regiment were always handed out to the escort 
through a window. I do not know at this moment 
in which regiment Sir Charles began his career ; 
but that would be easy to ascertain. Sir Charles 
went on to talk of Sir John Moore, of whom he 
was a devoted admirer. He said that when wounded 
he fixed his gaze on the colours, and departed this 
life to join other heroes above. 

Is it generally known that until very lately 
the army retained a small emblem of the once 
proud boast of the kings of England to be kings 
of France? It was a fleur-de-lis, about the size of 
a threepenny bit, on the braid of the drummers’ 
coats ; but when Mr. Cardwell upset all things 
military this was changed for four small spots, 
whether in ignorance or for purposes of economy 
let Mr. Cardwell say. 

With regard to Sir Charles Napier’s remarks, 
perhaps we owe the pretty and quaint devices of 
heraldry to the imagination of the ladies who, 
when themselves shut up within strong walls, let 
their fancy free, and devised the strange shapes 
and patterns we still adopt. FLEUR-DE-LYS. 


Tomes at Sr. Denys, 1v France.—The death 
of the Comte de Chambord has caused me to refer 
to a little book which I imagine must now be 
scarce. It is entitled Les Tombeaux des Rois, 
Reines, Princes et Princesses du Sang, et autres 
Personnes de Distinction qui sont dans [' Eglise de 
VP Abbaye Royale de Saint-Denys en France, Paris, 
1783. As most of the tombs were destroyed or 
removed at the time of the Revolution of 1789, it 
may perhaps be interesting to many readers of 
“N. & Q.” to know that there were at least 135 
royal personages buried there, and many persons 
who distinguished themselves. Among them the 
most generally known were Dagobert, Pepin, 
Charles Martel (on whose tomb was the inscrip- 
tion “Carolus Martellus Rex,” although in his 
lifetime he never bore the title of king nor the 
name of Martel), Hughes Capet, Carloman (son of 
Pepin), Philippe de Valois, Charles VIIL, St. 
Louis, his father and son, Philippe Augustus, Charles 
le Sage, Charles VIL, Bertrand du Guesclia, 
Bureau de la Riviére, Louis de Sancerre, 
Guillem (called “le chevalier sans reproche”), 
Suger (Abbot of St. Denys), Francois I., his wife 
and their children, Louis XII., Henri II., Catherine 
de Médicis, Frangois II., Charles IX., Henri IIL, 
Marguerite (Queen of Navarre), Guillaume da 
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Chastel, Alphonse d’Eu (Chamberlain to St. Louis), 
Le Maréchal Turenne, Matthieu de Vendéme, 
Cardinal de Retz, Gilles de Pontoise, Gaspar de 
Coligni, Le Marquis de St. Mégrin, Henri IV., 
Louis XU, Louis XIV., his wife and children, 
Marie de Médicis, Henrietta Maria (wife of our 
Charles I.), Henrietta Philippe 
’Orléans (the Regent), an uis XV. 

Ratrs N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Tar First Coronation.—I have lately noticed 
in Dean Stanley’s Lectures on Jewish History that 
the crowning of the young king Joash (2 Kings 
xi., 2 Chron. xxiii.) is “the first example of a coro- 
nation.” The statement was one which I had not 
thought of before, and it may be of interest to 
others. But there should be a slight qualification, 
which should make it read, “ the first example of 
a coronation with an appointed ceremonial.” For 
a hundred and fifty years or so before, when Joab 
took Rabbah, it is stated that “ David took the 
crown of their king from off his head, and found it 
to weigh a talent of gold, and there were precious 
stones in it ; and it was set on David’s head” 
(1 Chron. xx. 2; 2 Sam. xii. 30,31). Dean Stanley 
may have intended to call attention to the differ- 
ence between the two by printing coronation in 
italics, Ep. MarsHatt. 


Queries. 

We must request ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Bisnop Retw’s MSS.—Will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” supply information as to what has 
become of the Toske and MSS. of Bishop Reid, 
who held the see of Orkney till 1558 from 
1540? He was the real founder of the University 
of Edinburgh, and from this fact alone it is to be 
presumed that special care would be taken of his 
writings. He died at Dieppe, in France, Sept. 15, 
1558, on his return journey with his fellow ambas- 
sadors from Scotland after attending the marriage 
of Mary Queen of Scots to the Dauphin, in 
Paris, on April 23 of that year. This is authenti- 
cated by a writing on the fly-leaf of a volume at 
Panmure, Forfarshire, with the title Orcades, 
containing a fasciculus temporum and two docu- 
ments and chronicles about Orkney and Scotland. 
The book was presented by the bishop to his page, 
oo, and afterwards chamberlain, Thomas 

loch, in 1554. His twenty-three years of proud 
service ended with the bishop's death. It is more 
than possible that this Tulloch was a relation of 
the — Tulloch, of Orkney, whose proof before 
the Danish Court of the claim of Henry Sinclair } 


the principality of the Orkney and S 


is still extant and in print. But it is of Bisho 
Reid’s inquiries similar to those of Bishop Tulloc 
that information is earnestly desired, and for the 
practical purposes of a work of the same character 
that is in progress. It is stated that he left two 
MSS., the first of which was “A Geographical 
Description of the Orkneys,” and the second “ A 
Genealogical and Historical Account of the Family 
of the Sinclairs.” It is further affirmed that he 
wrote both at the desire of the King of Denmark. 
The latter is the MS. the existence and repository 
of which, if known and told, would be of great 
present service. Some Mackenzie of, it would 
seem, this century, said that they existed in his 
time in MS., and there is other notice somewhere 
that they were in the hands of a Rev. Mr. Norrie, 
Dundee, at a quite late period, Surely they have 
found their way into a university or national 
library before now! Papers of more historic interest 
it might be difficult to mention, and it would be a 
great benefit to literature if, by means of the facili- 
ties “ N. & Q.” affords, MSS. of the learned and 
practical Bishop Reid should be rediscovered for 
modern use. Vv. 


Sm Antnony Suertey.—I should be glad to 
know if it is the case that a portrait should accom- 
ny Sir Anthony Sherley’s Travels into Persia. 
wndes (Bohn’s ed. p. 2380) quotes the sale of 
the Heber copy, “with a portrait, which is gener- 
ally missing.” Hazlitt states that the book should 
have a portrait (Handbook, p. 556). In the Beck- 
ford Library sale catalogue, pt. iii, lot 1974 is a 
copy “ with the rare portrait by Sadeler (usually 
deficient).” On the other hand, Mr. Ouvry’s copy 
had no portrait, nor had two others which were 
advertised by Mr. Quaritch some years ago, nor 
a third, announced by the same dealer in his Rough 
List, No. 64 (April, 1883), as having been in 
Longepierre’s library. My own copy possesses no 
portrait, but as it is in sheets, having apparently 
been detached from a coliected volume of tracts, it 
affords no evidence either way. I have, however, 
a portrait of Sir Anthony Sherley by Sadeler, 
which is doubtless similar to that prefixed to Mr. 
Beckford’s copy, and which I purpose to bind up 
with the book in the event of its being shown that 
it properly belongs to it, or even if it can be proved 
that there originally was no portrait. Should, 
however, evidence be given that there was a por- 
trait, and that it was engraved by some other 
artist than Sadeler, I must bide my time. Mr. 
Quaritch informs me that he has “never seen” a 
portrait in the book, and my impression is that the 
engraving by Sadeler, having been prefixed to a 
few copies, has been erroneously supposed to belong 
to the work. W. F. Privgavx. 
Calcutta. 


MARSHAM AND OTHER Ewnrrizs 1x 
Reoisters,—I should be grateful for information 
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as to any of the following entries, which a careful 
search in the most likely registers has not enabled 
me to find:— 

Baptisms. 


1, John Marsham, son of Thomas and Magdalen 
Marsham, born in St. Bartholomew's Close, London, 
Aug. 23, 1602. 

2. Elizabeth Marsham, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth Marsham, born Nov. 23, 1631. 

3. Thomas Marsham, son of John and Elizabeth 
Marsham, born March 23, 1632/3. 

4. Robert Marsham, son of John and Elizabeth 
Marsham, born Feb. 28, 1634/5. 

5. John Marsham, son of John and Elizabeth 
Marsham, born in or abont 1637. 

6. Margaret Marsham, daughter of John and Elizabeth 
Marsham, born in or about 1647. 

7. Robert Marsham, son of John and Elizabeth 
Marsham, born in or about 1650. 

8. John Marsham, son of John and Hester (or Esther) 

ham, born in or about 1679. 

9. John Marsham, son of Sir Robert and Dame Mar- 
garetta Marsham, born Sept. 2, 1682, 

10, Stephen Penkhurst, son of John Cooper and Anna 
Penkhurst, born Feb. 24, 1628/9. 

11, William Hammond, son of Anthony and Annis 
Hammond, born in or about 1634, 

12, Roger Twisden, son of Thomas and Jane Twisden, 
born in or about 1640, 

3. Margaretta Bosvile, daughter of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Bosvile, born Aug. 9, 1661, 

14. Brook Bridges, son of Brook and Mary Bridges, 
born in Hatton Garden, London, Aug. 12, 1679. 

15, Thomas Hales, son of Thomas and Mary Hales, 
born in or about 1695. 

16. Priscilla Pym, daughter of Charles and — 
born in St. Christopher's, West Indies, Aug. 3, 1724. 

17. John Coker, son of Cadwallader und Catherine 
Coker (of Bicester), born Dec. 1, 1750. 

18, John Buchanan Riddell, son of Sir John and Dame 
Jane Riddell, born in or about 1768. 

19. John Anstruther, son of John and Maria Anstru- 
oe, born in or about 1785, probably in Lincoln’s Inn 

s. 

20. Edward Charles Fletcher, son of Edward and 

Dorothea Fletcher, born in Calcutta June 27, 1799. 
Marriages. 

1. Stephen Penkburst and Elizabeth Marsham, in or 
about June, 1652. 

2. William Hammond and Elizabeth Penkhurst, widow, 
about 1661/2, 

. Roger Twisden and Margaret Marsham, in or about 

December, 1667. 
Burials. 


1, Ferdinando Marsham, son of Sir Robert and Dame 
Margaretta Marsham, died between 1690 and 1700. 
2. Ann Marsham, daughter of Sir Robert and Dame 
Margaretta Marsham, died March 29, 1696. 
R. Marspam. 
5, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, London. 
(Answers to be sent direct to the above address.) 


Evouisn Transtation or Borrivs.—In 1525 
an English metrical translation of Boetius De 
Consolatione Phi was printed, as is 
well known, in the abbey of Tavistock, in 
Devonshire. In the catalogue of the portion of 
the Heber library sold in December, 1834, which 


stated that another copy had been included in the 
sale of George Mason’s books, and bought by Stace 
for the Marquis of Bute. Mason’s books were sold 
in 1799, but Mr. Godwin, the present marquis’s 
librarian, informs me that there is no trace of the 
work in question having been in the Bute library, 
and that Mr. Heber’s statement must have been 
founded on the circumstance that Stace was acting 
in 1799 as librarian to the then marquis. Can 
any of your readers inform me for whom Mason's 
copy was actually bought, and in whose possession 
it now is? Mr. Heber’s perfect copy was bought 
by the Duke of Bedford, and is still at Woburn 
Abbey; and another copy, wanting twenty -six 
leaves, was included in the Heber sale of 1836, 
and bought by the late uncle of Mr. Christie- 
Miller, of Britwell, in Buckinghamshire, and is 
still in that gentleman’s library. A perfect copy 
is preserved in the library of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and there are two imperfect copies in the 
Bodleian, but no other copies are known to exist, 
Winxstow Jones. 


Apam’s Pzax.—I should be much obliged to 
any reader of “N. & Q.” for early information as 
to where I could obtain or see a book containing a 
good drawing of Adam’s Peak, as I want to make 
a di to form one of a series of illustrations 
for a lecture to be given in a few weeks’ time at a 
mechanics’ institute. OMEROS, 


Inscriptions CHELTENHAM CHURCHYARD.— 
The following inscriptions are copied from tomb- 
stones in Cheltenham parish churchyard :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of Mary Wooley [sic] H., the 
daughter of William | Sarah Wooley died 
November 30, 1834, aged 31 years.” 

“Sacred to the Memory of William Wooly [sic] H, 
who died January 8, 1839, aged 56; Sarah Wooly H., 
who died May 29, 1834, aged 67 years, and Cicely vom 
H., daughter of William and Sarah Wooly H., who 
July 7, 1829, aged 16,” 

Is there any other instance of a surname ending 
with a separate capital letter ; or what does this 
H. mean 0. 


Dress Sworps 1n THE House or Commons. 
—Sir N. W. Wraxall, in his Memoirs of My Own 
Time, tells about Lord North (in vol. i. p. 481) 
an anecdote which shows that not only wigs bat 
swords were worn in the House of Commons as 
lately as the year 1781. When was the custom 
discontinued ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dérer’s “St. Evsrace.” — Among the old 
copies of Diirer’s print called the “S. Eustace”— 
better known, perhaps, to English readers as the 
“S. Hubert "—is one with the inscription,—“ St. 
Hubertus. A. Diirer pinxit 4 Fuss hoch, 3 F. 
breit. Possessor C. Werlich in Rudolstadt, i. 
Cotta scul.” It is smaller than the original prin’ 


comprised a perfect copy of the ion, it was 


by 13 centimétres in height and 9 in breadth. 
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should be much obliged if any one could explain 

me the inscription, for the original is not 4 “ feet” 

by 3, nor is it a picture, so far as I know or can 

find out. F. 
Munich. 


A Nortn Country Battap.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can find in full an old 
Lancashire or North Country ballad to the following 
effect.—A peasant and his wife, each thinking his 
own share of the work the more irksome, agree to 
make a change :— 

“So Moggy she took the whip in her hand and went to 
follow the plough, 

And Johnny he took the milking pail to milk the tidy 

cow. 


He sa not get on very satisfactorily with his 
work :— 


“6 And prithee good honey,’ and ‘sithee good honey,’ 
and ‘ prithee good cow stand still,’ 
And ‘if ever I go a milking again ‘twill be sorely 
against my will.’” 
I am particularly desirous of getting this ballad ; 
and if any of your readers can send me a copy it 
will reach me ad N. Bryta. 
Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Movtp, on Motp, or tat Heap.—The former 
spelling occurs twice in The Curiosities of Common 

ater, a Senge of fifty-six pages on the water 
cure, by John Smith, C.M., the eighth edition, 
1725, the writer speaking of its being washed with 
water, or having water poured on it. Halliwell- 
Phillipps and Wright, in their Archaic Dict., s.v. 
“ Mold,” say, “5. The suture of the skull. Left un- 
explained in Archeologia, xxx. 410.” But, omitting 
the sutures at the base, there are three on the 
upper part of the skull and three on each side. 
The best dictionary of its day, Cotgrave’s, gives, 
“Fountaine de la teste, the mould of the head.” 
This “ Fontaine ” is one of our fontanelles, or little 
fountains. Unfortunately there are four in the 
infant skull. Probably, however, the largest and 
by far the most perceptible was meant, the anterior 
fontanelle on the fore-part of the top of the head. 

t can any one give a quotation proving this, 
and showing therefore the meaning and position 
of the “mould of the head”? It is true that the 
fontanelles are soon filled up, and that the writer 
is speaking of children or adults; but the name 
may have been used to mark the place meant. 
What, also, is the probable derivation of the word 
mould, or mold, in this sense ? 

Br. Nicwotson. 

Lapy Betiexpey.—Can any of your host of 
readers tell me the lady’s name who sat in one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s tales as Lady Bellenden, and would 
never allow any one, even her own husband, to sit 
on the chair which had been sat in by the so- 
called “ Pretender”? As Scott’s principal dramatis 


persone are taken from life, it is possible that this 


lady (transferred to a nearer from a more remote 
age) may be known to some one. Minna and 
Brenda, for example, it is well known were the 
daughters of Sir Walter’s friend at Rokeby, Mr. 
Morrit, whose place supplied the author with the 
name he gave to one of his poems. 

R. B. Waist. 


Upnotpers’ Hatt. —This is not named by 
Cunningham nor in Old and New London, nor in 
Noorthouck. In Lambert’s History the Company 
of Upholders is named, as also in Allen’s History, 
but neither of these writers says where the hall is 
situated. Bailey, in his folio Dictionary, gives it 
as in Leadenhall Street. It was incorporated in 
the reign of Charles L, 1627. Its arms are given 
by him and by Allen, but they are not in exact 
accordance with each other. They do not seem to 
have a motto. Will anybody tell us a little more 
about this unnoticed company? ©, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Treapte: Treppie.—I find both of these given 
in Chambers’s Dictionary, but do not recollect to 
have met elsewhere with the last ; it is not given 
in Latham’s Johnson. Could some one help me to 
a quotation ? Joun R. Wopnams. 


Tae Seven Cuampions or Curisterpom.—I 
have lately obtained three versions of a Sussex 
mummers’ or tipteerers’ play, somewhat resembling 
the Hampshire “ Christmas Mystery” printed in 
“N. & Q.,” 24S. xii. 493. A correspondent sug- 
gests that these plays or mysteries represented 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, Where can 
I find any particulars of these worthies; and why 
are their doings still remembered in Sussex and 
Hants ? Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

[The famous Historie of the Seaven Champions of 
Christendome, London, n.d. (16—), Thomas Snodham, 
by Richard Johnson, has been a score times printed. A 
play on the subject, by John Kirke, was acted at the 
Cockpit and at the Red Bull, and was printed in 1638, 
4to. According to Langbaine it is founded on the ro- 
mance. See Heylin's Historie of that Famous Saint and 
Souldier of Christ Jesus St. George of Cappadocia, Lond., 
1631. The champions were St. George of England, St. 
Andrew of Scotland, St. Patrick of Ireland, St. David of 
Wales, St. Denis of France, St. Iago of Spain, and 
St. Antonio of Italy. Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, vol. iii. p, 181, note, ed. 1871, has a reference to 
the book.] 


Srewart or Battymorran, co. Dows, 
Granam or Gartur, 1n Scortanp. —I have a 
pedigree of a family of Stewart, of Ballymorran, 
co. Down, which traces its descent from a common 
ancestor with the Stewarts of Physgill, in Scotland, 
viz., the Rev. John Stewart, Minister of Kirkmahoe, 
second son of Sir Alexander Stewart, of Garlies, 
the great-grandfather of the first Earl of Galloway. 
Thomas Stewart, of Ballymorran, is stated in the 
pedigree to have married Margaret, daughter of 
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Walter Graham, of Gartur, and to have had an 
* eldest son and heir John Stewart, of Ballymorran, 
Esquire,” who received on Jan. 14, 1773, a con- 
firmation of arms from the Lyon Office. I should 
like to know if this family is mentioned in any of 
the published pedigrees of the house of Stewart, 
and should also be glad of any information with 
which any of your readers may be able to furnish 
me, especially as to what other issue Thomas 
Stewart had by Margaret Graham besides his 
eldest son John? Who was Walter Graham, of 
Gartur, and where can I see a igree of his 
family? I find on referring to Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage that Alexander, second Earl of Menteith, 
had issue two sons, of whom the younger, Walter, 
had a charter of the lands of Gartur, and was 
ancestor of the Grahams of Gartur. Again, James 
Graham, younger son of John, sixth earl of 
Menteith, married the Lady Margaret Erskine, 
daughter of James, Earl of Buchan, and had issue 
an only child, Marion Graham, who married her 
kinsman Walter Graham, of Gartur. Can any of 
our readers inform me if this last named Walter 
Graham is the same gentleman who is mentioned 
above as the father of Margaret (Graham) Stewart, 
of Ballymorran? Watton Granam Berry. 
Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


or Booxs Wantep. — 

The Real Devil's Walk, not by Professor Porson. 
Designs by Robert Cruikshank. With Notes and Extracts 
from the Devil's Diary...... London, William _ 6, 
Qld Bond Street, 1831. 


Replies. 


LES QUATRE COURONNES [I QUATTRO 
CORONATI). 
(6 8. viii. 249.) 

Anow. has probably been thrown off the right 
track in his attempts to get at the history of 
these saints by meeting with them under a com- 

tively unfamiliar French form, as they are 

ter known under their Italian designation, and 
are, indeed, believed to be chiefly venerated in 
Italy, though their cultus exists also in other 
countries. Should Anoy, ever visit Rome, he will 
find the titular church of the “SS. Quattro Coro- 
nati” on the Celian Hill, a basilica whose title, 
as Ducange tells us, was attached to the fifth 
patriarchal basilica, that of St. Lawrence “extra 
muros.” It is stated to have been founded by 
Pope Honorius 1, a.p. 630, and to have been 
restored by two later Popes, Paschal IT. and Pius 
IV. It would seem, from a passage cited in the 
first volume of Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, that the church built by Honorius I. 
was itself not the earliest dedicated to these 
martyrs, as the signature of a priest is extant, 
writing himself, in the days of Gregory the Great, 
* Fortunatus [presbyter tituli] SS. iv. Cor.” Smith 


and Cheetham quote this from Greg. Deer, 
Patrol., ixxvii. 1339. But I do not find that any 
of my books on Rome makes mention of a church 
earlier than that of Honorius, and I should think 
it most probable that an earlier building would be 
on the same site. Of the titular church on the 
Celian accounts are to be found in the works on 
Rome by Nardini, Donato, and Vasi, all of whom 
unite in attributing the foundation to Honorius I. 

The commemoration of the ‘‘ Quattro Coronati” 
(for which ANov. will find the appointed prayers in 
the Roman Missal, Proper of Saints) on Novem- 
ber 8 (the octave of All Saints) is attributed to 
Pope Melchiades (0b. a.p. 314). They are so 
commemorated together with the “ Five Martyrs” 
(I Cinque Martiri), also, it is said, by order of 
Melchiades. 

The reason was that, as it is touchingly put in 
regard to some other saints in the catalogue of the 
reliquary of Sta. Prassede in Rome, they were of 
those “quorum nomina scit Omnipotens.” Great 
diversity exists, therefore, in the names which are 
now attributed both to the “ four” and the “ five,” 
They were alike martyrs of the persecution under 
Diocletian, and they are commemorated together 
in the Gregorian Sacramentary, the Leonine 
Calendar, and the Mozarabic Missal, as well as in 
the Roman Martyrology. They are also named 
by the Venerable Bede. There are acts of the 
“four” in Mombritius, Sanctuariwm, i. 162, but 
Smith and Cheetham do not appear to set much 
store thereby. The names of the “ Quattro Coro- 
nati,” as given by Smith and Cheetham, s.v. 
“ Quatuor Coronati,” are “Severus, Severianus, 
Carpophorus, and Victorinus.” Mrs. Jameson, in 
her Sacred and Legendary Art, ii. 247 seq., gives 
the names of the “‘ four” and the “five” in the 
same list, without attempting to distinguish be- 
tween them, attributing to Severus the various 
reading of “Secundus,” and adding “Clau- 
dius, Symphorian, Castorius, and Simplicius,” who 
seem properly to belong rather to the “Five 
Martyrs.” Mrs. Jameson mentions that they 
are usually represented with the implements of the 
craft which they are stated to have pursued, viz., 
that of artificers in wood and stone. They have 
the rule, the square, &c., at their feet, and they 
are to be found in stained glass and on old sculp- 
ture, not only in Italy, but also in Germany, par- 
ticularly, we are told, at Nuremberg. From the 
above it will be easily understood why the titular 
church on the Celian is, as Mrs. Jameson re- 
marks, “held in particular respect by the builders 
and stone-cutters of Rome.” They refused to use 
their craft in the service of the gods of Rome. So 
runs the story of their martyrdom. In later days 
a Roman Pontiff, Paschal IL., 
magnificent palace adjoining the title of the ‘ 
tro Coronati.” C. E, CarMIcHABL, 

Royal Society of Literature. 
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The martyrologies contain an account of these 
at November 8. Baronius has, after the mention 
of five other martyrs :— 

“Item via Lavicana natalis sanctorum quatuor coro- 
natorum fratrum, Severi, Severiani, Carpophori, et Vic- 
torini, qui sub eodem Imperatore (scil. Diocletiano) 
ictibus plumbatarum usque mortem czsi sunt. 
Horum autem nomina, quz postea interjectis annis 
Domino revelante ostenta sunt, cum minime reperiri tunc 

issent statutum fuit, ut anniversaria dies ipsorum 
una cum illis quinque sub nomine sanctorum quatuor 
coronatorum recoleretur, qui mos etiam postquam reve- 
lata sunt, in Ecclesia perseveravit.”—Mart. Rom., ad 
Nov. 8, Paris, 1607. 
Ribadeneira has a further account, and states 
that 
“VEmpereur les fit prendre et mener devant Il'idole 
@Esculape, pour l'adorer, ou estre tués de coups de 
fouet. Ils ne firent non plus de cas de cet idole, que du 
commandement de |’'Empereur. On les dépouilla et 
attacha tous quatre, et furent tant fouettés avec des 
cordes plombées, qu’ils rendirent leurs ames & Dieu en 
ce torment,” —Lives of the Saints, Paris, 1660. 

Ep. MArRsHALL. 


The four crowned martyrs are SS. Severus, 
Severinus, Campophorus, and Victorinus, com- 
memorated in the calendaron November 8. Their 
relics lie in the ancient church of the “Quattro Coro- 
nati,” on the lower slope of the Ccelian, nearly oppo- 
site San Clemente. Tes colonnaded apse has been 
immortalized by Turner's often-engraved sketch, 
and its antiquities by the pen of Gianpaolo Luca- 
telli and of Decio 

In Dr. L. Lang’s book of “Guild-patrons,” 
Miinchen, 1869, St. Marinus, September 4, St. 
Reinold, January 7, and St. Stephen, December 26, 
are put down as patrons of masons, bricklayers, 
and stonehewers (Maurer u. Steinmetzen),—St. 
Raphael, October 24, of tilers (Dach-decker o. 
Ziegler): the soaring angel was the fitting patron 
of men who often had to work at such a dangerous 
height that the German proverb says they need to 

t on their shroud every day,—St. Anthony, 

une 13, and St. Kilian of plasterers, 

They were four brothers, soldiers under Diocle- 
tian, who incurred martyrdom by their tender- 
ness to Christian prisoners, a circumstance which 
particularly endeared their memory to the Chris- 
tian community, and caused them to receive vene- 
Tation at a very early date; nevertheless, at a 
remote period of repairing the church built to 
receive their remains (originally buried in the 
catacombs of Via Labicana), their names had been 
lost, and the Pope ordered that a title should be 
made for them of the crown of their martyrdom, so 
that the memory of their merits should not be 
impaired. On a subsequent restoration their names 
Were once more brought to light, but the peculiar 
title has always stuck to the church. 

There appears to have been some confusion 
in early martyrologies between them and four 
brother martyrs of the same reign, also buried in 


the Via Labicana, and also translated to the church 
of the “Quattro Coronati” or “ Santissimi Quat- 
tro.” These were stonecutters and sculptors, and 
their inclination to Christianity was betrayed by 
their refusing to cut out and carve images of 
heathen gods. Attached to the church of the 
Quattro Coronati is an oratory called of St. 
Sylvester, containing some very early frescoes 
of events in the life of Constantine and acts of St. 
Sylvester. It belongs to the confraternity or guild 
of the “Scultori e Scarpellini,” and at its origin 
probably commemorated this second family of 
martyrs. Hence doubtless the mistaken exten- 
sion of the protectorate of the Quattro Coronati 
over the other guilds mentioned by your corre- 
spondent. R. H. Busk. 


River Names (6™ S. vi. 409; vii. 156, 450; 
viii, 74, 256).—The remarks of your various corre- 
spondents on the origin and meaning of the terms 
Ouse and Isis as applied to rivers demand con- 
sideration from a somewhat more extended point 
of view. 

Our river names are, for the most part, though 
not exclusively, Celtic. This applies not only to 
Great Britain and Ireland, but to many parts 
of the continent of Europe. A large portion of 
them, reduced to their original elements, simply 
signify water. Our remote Aryan ancestors, in 
their primitive condition, had not learnt the art 
of forming general terms by abstracting what was 
external and accidental, retaining only the central 
and essential idea. Thus beech, pine, birch, fir, 
long preceded the abstract term tree. So, also, 
horse, cow, sheep, or their equivalents, were in use 
long before the comprehensive term animal. In 
Sanskrit at the present day there are about twenty 
names for water according to its various applica- 
tions, but none which can be strictly called a 
generic term. Such seems to have been the case 
when the Celtic river names were applied. A/fon ; 
Duwfr, or Dwr ; Aw, Gwy, or Wy; Don; Uisge, or 
Wysq, all signify water, but in different conditions, 
swift, slow, calm, clear, turbid, &c. 

A considerable number are based on the Cymric 
Wvysg, Gael. Uisge, the radical meaning of which 
appears to be a running stream. Thus we have 
a number of Esks in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, Usk in South Wales, and by metathesis the 
Axe, the Exe, &, Exeter was the Isc-a Damno- 
morum of the Romans; Jsc-a, Caerleon on the Usk; 
Isch-alis, now Ilchester, on the Fossway, 
illustrated by Uxe-la and Vezra-la on the same 
river. In Gaul we have Isac, and in Spain Isc-ar, 
Esc-ura, Esc-ombrera. 

The guttural final letter c or k seems an essen- 
tial portion of the root, for in all cases where the 
term was adopted by the Romans the guttural 
ending was preserved. 

Side by side with Wysg and its derivatives we 
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find a number of river names of which the root 
form is Is or Wis, rejecting the guttural. That this 
rejection is not fortuitous will appear from the 
fact that in Ireland, which is intensely Celtic, and 
where the derivatives of Visge abound, the guttural 
is never omitted. Compare Eska-heen (Uisce- 
chaein), Killisk (Cill-uisce), Ballyn-isk, &. On 
the other hand, in Germany, where the Celtic 
element had almost entirely disappeared, the gut- 
tural ending is not found, which is rather remark- 
able, seeing the affection of the Germans for the 
guttural sounds. We have in Germany Wis-mar, 
Wes-er, Wis-loka, Wis-baden, Isa-la, Is-ar, Isis, 
Is-ny, Is-onta, Vis-burg, Vis-tula, &c. - These are 
not all river names, but they all have to do with 
water in some form. 

It may be remarked that the four rivers Ouse 
mentioned by Mr. Watrorp are all in the Saxon 
parts of England, away from the Celtic influences, 
and I think it will be found, but I speak under 
correction, that they are all sluggish, slow-moving 
streams. 

Meidinger (Dictionnaire Comparatif) gives Old 
Ger. “ wis, le calme de la mer ”; Slav. “ washa, wose, 
peys marécageux ”; A.-S. wosig, Eng. “ cozy, 

umide, bourbeux.” 

My inference, then, is that Ouse as a river 
name is synonymous with Ooz, and that it is 
a Saxon appellation not immediately derived from 
the Cymric. I say not immediately derived there- 
from, for there is reason to believe that there is a 
radical connexion between Ooze and Wysg. Wach- 
ter (Gloss. Germ.), sub voc.“ Waschen,” refers to 
Asche, “ Aqua, precipue fluens. Vox Celtica, isca. 
Erunt isco in Brit. innumere. Apud Belgas etiam 
flamen esch vel asch est, quod pro isca venit, Ang. 
ouse.” He applies it to slow-dripping water, “ De 
quavis aqua ex crena manante dicimus,” it ouseth 
out. Oxford, he further says, should be Ouse-fort, 

If these inferences are correct, it would appear 
that Ouse or Ooz was a Teutonic derivative from 
the Celtic Uisge or Wysg, and had lost its guttural 
ending before it was applied to the slow-moving 
rivers of middle and eastern England. 


J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


A Mowrn’s Mixp on Dar (6% S. vi. 205, 
251, 352, 374, 410, 458, 516; vii. 116, 298).— 
When correcting before the mistaken notion that 
“@ month’s mind” meant a celebration of a 
— mass every day for a month after a testa- 

s burial (and not on one day a month from 
that burial, on the “‘ mensiversary ” of that event), 
I had not read the Countess of Richmond’s will 
in Nichols’s Collection (1780) of Blood- Royal Wills 
up to Henry VII. But in this collection the 
Countess of Richmond calls her “ month’s mind” 
a “ month’s day ”:— 

“ And at our moneths daye, to of the 
of the same monsstery above reberesd, for like placebo 


and dirige, with lawds and masse of requiem, with all 
divine service and observance belongyng therunto, the 
like somes of money as above is specified. And to the 
bells ryngars the tyme of our enterment, xvis, viiid., 
and at our monethes date, vis. viiid.””—P. 361. 

“And ccli. to be disposed in bying of clothe for our 
executors and servants,men and women, or other per- 
sones (by the discrecion of our executours), that shall give 
their attendance upon the conveyaunce of our body, and 
our said enterment, and at our moneths daie.”"—P. 362. 
That this month’s day or mensiversary is the 
“month’s mind ” of other wills is quite plain from 
the sums left in such wills for the performance of 
the one day’s mass on it, and also from the dates 
of the “ month’s minds” and burials mentioned in 
Machyn’s Diary, &. But when a_ successive 
thirty-day service was to be performed, then it 
was separately and distinctly ordered by the 
Countess of Richmond*:— 

“ Ttem, we will that our executors cause placebo and 
dirige, with lawdes, and masse of requiem, with divine 
services, prayers, and observaunces thereunto, 
to be solemply and devoutly said and songen by the 
prests, mynistres, and children of our chapell in the 
place where our chapell shal be kepte at the tyme of our 
decesse bifore the enterment of the same, and in some 
other convenyent place, by the discrecion of our exe- 
cutors, by the terme of xxx dates nexte ensuyng our said 
enterment ; and to geve to every preest and layman of 
our chapell beyng present and helping thereunto, for 
Sor every he resent wall 

elping therinto, iiiid., and to every chi cha) 
364. 


Any one on comparing this extract with the 
ordinary bequest for a “month’s mind” in 
Fifty "Barlisst English Wills, or elsewhere, wi 
see in a moment the entire difference between that 
and the successive thirty-day service, though it is 
possible that the very rare occurrence of the latter, 
in the case of very rich folk, may have led to the 
confusion of it with the “ month’s mind” that 
poorer and commoner people could order as well 
as rich ones, F, J. Forntvatt. 


P.S.—I am having another volume of early 
English wills copied from the Probate Office at 
Somerset House ; and Dr. Lorenz Morsbaeb, of 
Weberstrasse, Bonn, is getting up a volume of 
Early English Deeds to accompany it. He will 
be greatly obliged to any reader of “N. & Q.” 
who will send him a note of any English deeds, 
before 1450 if possible. He wants ten from every 
county in England, if obtainable. He has copies of 
those in the Harleian and Additional Charters in 
the British Museum. 


In the following case ‘‘a month’s mind” seems 
to mean one day’s service, and not a successive 


* So the ‘‘ year’s mind” or anniversary was always 
distinguished from the daily mass for a year. For the 
latter, Elizabeth de Juliers, Countess of Kent, leaves, 
A.D. 1411, “duobus capellanis honestis ad celebrandum 
in villa Oxonie pro anima mea per unum annum in- 


tegrum, xii.” —Nichols, p. 214, 
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commemoration: Elizabeth, wife of the second 
Duke of Norfolk, in her will, dated Nov. 6, 1506, 
bequeathed her body to be interred in the nuns’ 
choir of the Minoresses without Aldgate, appoint- 
ing that no more than twenty torches should be 
used at her burial “and month’s minde”; also 
that no dole or money should be given at either of 
those solemnities, but instead thereof one hun- 
dred marks to be distributed to poor folks. 
Constance RussEtt. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Honermoon viii. 262).—Even if Dr. 
Cuance’s strictures on my article about this word 
were correct, he ought to perceive that his manner 
of making them would render them unwelcome. 
When quoting a book, to go out of the way to 
remark that the author “has a hobby,” and that 
* he rides it too hard,” and to act as interpreter with 
expressions like ‘‘ he means,” “he intends to con- 
vey,” &c., is not the way to maintain the courtesies 
of intercourse in the interest of discussion. 

As to the merits of the question. Dr. Cuance 
says, “If Mr. Pater had referred to the French 
language, he could scarcely have written his 
article.” That by no means follows. The existence 
of lune de miel in Mod. French proves nothing. It 
may be borrowed from the Eng. honey-moon. 
Sherwood’s English-French Dictionary, ed. 1660 
(probably the earlier editions also), gives hony- 
moone, with the circumlocutory explanation, “le 

mier mois, ou an de mariage”; and Cotgrave 

not know of lune de miel. Dr. CHance 
states that he has not the slightest notion what 
the word congener means in the sentence, “The 
real congener of honeymoon [here he takes the 
liberty of omitting my hyphen—read honey-moon] 
is not honey, but...hive.” I will sfrive to enlighten 
him. It means here a word of the same origin, a 
kindred or related word. Honey-moon (not, of 
course, the -moon part of the compound, but the 
honey-) and hive are congeners, i.¢., have a 
common origin. The article in my book is tenta- 
tive, but Dra. Caance has done nothing to prove 
or disprove its correctness. 

A. Suyrrae Parmer. 
Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


Rerzrence Waytep (6% §, viii. 274).—Al- 
though the communication of J. W. M. G. cannot 
be treated very seriously, it may be just worth 
Notice, as the expression, in an exaggerated form, 
of a sentiment which has tended to throw ridicule 
on bibliography. The worship of a book, as a 
book, without the least reference to its literary 
value, is one of the idlest features of antiquarian 
trifling. As a considerable buyer of low-priced 
books, I find a large majority yield merely here 
and there a scrap of n=) or original information. 
These scraps, cut out and arranged under headi 
become valua hey 


ble for reference, whereas, were they | ill 


allowed to remain imbedded amidst thousands of 
volumes, they would be practically inaccessible. 
In this way large private libraries, like those of 
the late Mr. Crossley, become all but useless to 
their owners. By all means let the British 
Museum have a copy of every book, there being 
no telling what may be occasionally required for 
reference, but for ordinary collectors to go on the 
principle of saving every rubbishy volume from 
the butter-shop or the waste-paper bin cannot be 
necessary in the real interests of literature. 

By the way, talking of waste-paper bins, mine, 
which is nearly twelve feet in length, raises the 
envy of some of my American friends, who are 
constrained to admit that it is one of the few 
articles of which larger specimens cannot be seen 
in the States. If your correspondent’s nerves can 
bear the sight, he is welcome to a view of this 
Bluebeardean receptacle; of course, on the strict 
understanding that, as in the case he mentions, he 
will continue a quiescent accessory after the fact 
instead of at once summoning the police. 

J. O. 


I am truly obliged to Mr. Atrrep WALtIs and 
to J. W. M. G. for their interesting and very 
apposite replies. Mr. H. Detevinens and several 
other correspondents, whom I thank, have given 
me the reference which I sought. Some years 
ago I had a patient suffering from brain disease 
and aphasia, He never spoke, but read cheap 
novels all day long, being always careful to tear 
out the leaves as he read. CaLcurrensis. 


Aw Otp Frevca Paint (6" §. viii. 289).—Mar. 
Watrorp’s print is one of a set illustrating the 
arrival and reception of Mary de Medicis when 
she took refuge in England in 1640, Further on 
in the series is a print entitled, “ La Sortie de La 
Reyne Acompaigne Dv Roy De La Grande Bre- 
taigne Son Beauv Fils Dv Chateauv de Gidde 
Halle.” If the queen landed at Harwich, Midle- 
mead should be sought for on the high road be- 
tween that port and Gidea Hall, near Romford. 

CaLcurrensis. 


I find this description of “ Middlemead ”: 
“ Midlemead, Essex, on the west side of Moldon” 
(England’s Gazetteer, vol. iii., s.v., London, 1751), 

Ep. MarsHALL, 

This is one of the engravings which illustrate 
De la Serre’s account of the journey of Queen 
Mary de Medici to England in 1638, on the in- 
vitation of her daughter, Henrietta Maria. She 
arrived at Mulsham Hall, near Chelmsford, on 
November 8, 1638; and her son-in-law, Charles I. 
came there the next day to meet her. The en- 
graver by mistake substituted Middlemead for 
Mulsham. Serre’s tract, which is very rare, was 
reprinted by Bowyer and Nichols in 1775, and is 
illustrated with a copy of the engraving in ques- 
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tion as well as two other plates representing the 
Queen’s further progress to London. There is a 
print of Moulsham Hall in Morant’s Essex; and 
@ beautiful little engraving by Vertue in Waller’s 
pom 1729, representing the entrance of Maria 
Medici at St. James’s Palace. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Bawatity (6" §, viii. 289)—Banality occurs 
earlier than 1876. It is inserted for its technical 
sense in Worcester’s Dictionary, which dates from 
1859 ; and Bonner, probably a writer on manorial 
customs, is cited as an authority. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

An instance of the use of this word previous to 
1876 occurs in R. Browning’s Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture (date 1871), on p. 92, lL. 723:— 


“Bringing the decent praise, the due regret, 
And each banality prescribed of old.” 
E. P. 


This word occurs in at least one dictionary besides 
the Encyclopedic, viz., in the Supplement in the 
fourth volume of Annandale’s edition of Ogilvie. 
In connexion with Mr. Lywn’s remark concerning 
the introduction of new words into English, I must 
say that I think Dr. Murray’s task with his new 
dictionary will be almost as endless as that of 
yo As the recipient of many contributions 
Dr. Murray could no doubt produce new examples 
every day, for scarcely a week passes without my 
noting two or three. As a case in point we may 
take the word wal, used in a review of Mr. 
Beck’s Gloves in the very same number of “N, & Q.” 
as that in which Mr. Lywy’s query Ido 

ary 


not find this word in any diction possess, but 
I speak without reference to the ¥ tc (if 
it has yet reached dep). J. 


See “N. & Q.” 6™ S. i. 456; ii. 76. At the 
former reference the word is quoted from the Pall 
Mall Gazette of May 11, 1880. 


Tuomas 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Tom Jonzs” (6% viii. 288).— 
Cou. Pripeavx must forgive me if I cannot agree 
with him that my words respecting the price paid 
for Tom Jones quite bear the construction he puts 
on them. This, however, is of minor moment. 
But Con. Pripgavx goes on to say, “ As a matter 
of fact, Fielding received 600/.—or 1001. a volume— 
before a line was in print, although the title, His- 

of a Foundling, had been determined on.” 
I should be very glad, indeed, to have Cor. Prr- 
DEAUX’s authority for this, which has certainly 
escaped me, as well as my predecessors, Mr. Law- 
rence and Mr. Keightley. Walpole’s letter I 
imagined was the sole source of information upon 
the point. The sale of the two assignments in 
1851 is also new to me; but (as stated at p. 87 of 
my Fielding), that for Joseph Andrews is now in 


the Forster Library at South Kensington. Let us 
hope that some reader of “N. & Q.” will tell us 
who is the present possessor of the other. 

Austin Dossoy. 


“Tas Vittace Comepyr” (6 §. viii. 289)— 
This novel, by Mortimer and Frances Collins (both 
of them old contributors to “N. & Q.”), first 
appeared in the Pictorial World in weekly in- 
stalments, commencing in May, 1876 ; but Mor- 
timer Collins dying in the following July, the 
story was discontinued in the paper, and after- 
wards published in three volume form by Messrs, 
Hurst & Blackett, in October, 1877. A cheap 
edition has been issued by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus this year. Some interest attaches to the 
tale from the fact that the authors place the scene 
of it in the Berkshire village with which Mortimer 
Collins’s name has long been connected ; and the 
fidelity with which some of the characters were 
drawn was not in all cases over-pleasing to the 
originals. F. Percy Corroy. 

Eastbourne, 


The Village Comedy is a book which I have 
read with much delight. It was written by Mor- 
timer and Frances Collins, and published in 
three volumes, post 8vo., in 1877. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


“Farner Roacn” (6 viii. 249).—J. H. 
will find Lover’s poem in the Welcome Guest, new 
series, vol. aa 264, et seq.; also in the Sixpenny 
Magazine, vol. iii. p. 514, et seq. 

STEPHENSON. 

Guastonsury : Yuysvirrin (6" §. vii. 301; 
viii. 18).—I am not concerned to stop the currency 
of your correspondent’s “ protest ” against “ Ynys- 
vitrin.” It is a side question to my proposition ; 
in either of its cases, however, contributory to it. 
Let the “ protest,” therefore, run on and find its 
own range. 

My purpose was to show that the -ing in Glest- 
ingabuhr was no impeachment of the monastic 
antecedence of Glastonbury, not being, as had 
been assumed, the mark of a “ gentile,” and there- 
fore a lay, name, but an untranslated transfer of 
Celtic ynys into an English form ing, as we have 
it also inch and ince in other parts of Britain, be- 
sides a great multitude of ing itself in England 
proper. 

But if it should be, as your correspondent fon 
gests, rather a translation of the English ing 
into Celtic ynys, it would be a much stronger 
testimony for my proposition. A translation in 
the twelfth century would be a far more effectual 
gloss or transmitter of the meaning of the word 
than a mere literal imitation even of a much earlier 
date. If a twelfth century fabricator had thought 
it to be a “ gentile name” he would not have made 
it ynys. 
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Since I sent the above I have found that the 
“ range” of the above “ protest ” has actually been 
traversed by the verdict of a most learned and 
ingenious writer, whose propositions and infer- 
ences appear to have passed as unquestionable and 
demonstrated principles into nearly all of the 
early history of Britain or England current or pre- 
valent in the present age. So long ago as 1859 
(Archeological Journal, vol. xvi. p. 129; also 
Origines Celtice, vol. ii. p. 270) the late Dr. Guest 
accepted without question William of Malmes- 
bury’s testimony that, a.p. 601, Glastonbury was 
called “Ynys Wytrin.” And, as a proof that it 
was his deliberate and fixed conclusion, he repeats 
it most distinctly in his posthumous Origines 
Celtic, vol. ii. p. 65), still quoting William of 
Malmesbury, “‘ It was called by the Welsh, as 
early as the sixth century, Ynys Wytrin.” 

Is not Mr. Maruew’s exaction of “ any Cymric 
author before a.p. 1200” rather severe, and ex- 
clusive of much that we cannot afford to spare ? 

Tuomas KersLake. 


Sr. Méparp, toe Fremisn Sr. Swirnin 
8. vii. 467; viii. 69).—I have accidentally met 
with some notes on St. Médard in the third volume 
of the Revue d Histoire et Archéologie of Brussels 
(1862) :— 

“La réputation de ce saint est faite sur tout le con- 
tinent Européen, On sait partout que s'il pleat a la 
Saint Médard on sera gratifié de quarante jours de pluie, 
Les anciens calendriers indiquaient le Saint Médard par 
une vigne dont s’écoulaient des larmes. 

Les vignerons connaissent l’axiome : 

A la gelée, toujours dit saint Médard, 

Tu ne reviendras plus, il est trop tard.” 
On p. 9 of vol. iv. there is a reference to St. 
Swithin as the English equivalent of St. Médard. 
In connexion with this subject I find in Churchill’s 
Gotham, bk. i., 1. 391:— 

“July, to whom, the Dog-star in her train, 

Saint James gives oysters, and Saint Swithin rain,” 
Why does St. James gives oysters? Is it be- 
cause, under the old style, oysters came in on St. 
James’s Day? Or is it because he is usually re- 
presented with a cockle-shell like a pilgrim ? 


I trust I may be excused for drawing attention 
to my paper in the July number of the Folk- 
lore Journal on “St. Swithin and Rainmakers,” 
in which I have discussed the position of “ rain 
saints” from a new point of view. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Recent numbers of the Belgian News, an Eng- 
lish newspaper published in Brussels, afford con- 
temporary evidence of the continued reputation of 
the con inental St. Swithin. But, alack for poor 


St. Médard! they also show that modern scientific 
criticism, applying itself to the consideration of 
whe meteorological questions involved jn the 


legend, tends to cast great doubt upon its accu- 
racy. Taking the period from 1833 to 1882, it 
has been proved, says the Belgian News of July 7, 
in an article by M. Lancaster lately printed in 
Ciel et Terre, a publication of the Brussels Obser- 
vatory, that on no one occasion was the proverb 
found to be literally true. The maximum of 
rainy days following a wet St. Médard has been 
thirty-two, in 1862; the minimum nine, in 1868, 
Onthe other hand, twenty-nine days of rain followed 
a rainless St. Médard in 1875. 
C. H. E. 
Royal Society of Literature. 


The saints who have influence over the weather 
are numerous. In France and in Flanders, be- 
sides St. Médard, there is St. Godelidve (July 6); 
in Tuscany, St. Galla (October 5), and in Rome, 
St. Bibiana (December 4). There is an article on 
“St. Swithin and Rainmakers” in the Folk-lore 
Journal, vol. i. p. 211. See also Swainson’s Hand- 
book of Weather Lore, 1873. Historica. 


In Hungary it is said that if it rain on St. 
Médard’s Day it will rain for forty days. In 
Finland July 27 is called Seven Sleepers’ Day; 
and if it rain on that day it will rain for seven 
weeks. It is the custom, also, to keep name days, 
e.g., if you are called Herman, you will keep 
July 12 as well as your birthday. If you sleep 
till 7 a.m. on the Seven Sleepers’ Day, it is called 
your name day for the next year, and the sleeper 
is called a “Seven Sleeper.” . 

W. Henry Jones, 


Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 


A correspondent of the Bazaar writes that St. 
Médard (Master of the Rain) was founder of the 
rose prize of Solency in reward of merit. The 
legend says he was one day passing over a large 
plain, when a sudden shower fell which wetted 
every one to the skin except St. Médard ; he re- 
mained dry as a toast, for an eagle had kindly 
spread his wings for an umbrella over him, and 
ever after he was termed, “ Maitre de la Pluie,” 

“ §’il pleut le jour de la St. Médard [June 8) 
Il pleut quarante jours plus tard.” 
“Tf it rains on the day of St. Médard 
It will rain forty days later.” 
et Avpax, 


THREEPENNY AND Fourrenny Pieces (6% §, 
viii. 268).—In reply to M. B., I beg to say that 
fourpenny pieces (or rather groats) were first issued 
by Edward III. and threepenny pieces by Edward 
VL., and were called “hammered money.” These 
pieces were continued till the reign of Elizabeth, 
who started what is known as the “ milled money,” 
having engrailed edges, in order to detect the 
practice of cutting and clipping coins, which, at 
that and previous periods, was carried on to a very 
great extent. However, these milled pieces were 
discontinued on the accession of James I. and 
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also by his son Charles I., but were renewed by 
Charles II. in 1670, and have been strack nearly 
every year from that to the present time. 

J. BR. Tomas. 


Groats are ag | _ to have been first 
issued by Edward IIL, although Hawkins, in his 


Silver Coins of England, ia inclined to attribute 
the first issue to Edward I. Threepences were 
first issued by Edward VI. in 1551. Both were 
discontinued as general coinage by Charles IL, 
although from his time to present date both have 
been issued pretty regularly as “ Maunday” money. 
The modern groat, or “ Joey,” was issued in 1837, 
at the instance of Mr. Joseph Hume, from whom 
it derives the nickname. e modern threepence 
has been in general circulation since 1845, For 
fuller information see the above work soe 


Fourpenny pieces were first coined in the reign 
of William IV . (1830-1837), and called “ Joeys,” 
from Joseph Hume, who strongly recommended 
their coinage to the Government; and threepenny 
pieces were issued in 1855. Wittiam Parr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


Groats were first issued in the reign of Henry 
Ill. After a long a of time they were again 
coined under William IV. 

R, Wopuams. 


“Threepenny pieces were introduced by Ed- 
ward VI., and fourpenny by Edward I., a.p. 1260” 
(Bazaar, No. 1486, p. 416). 

Cerer et Avpax. 

(6" §. viii. 288).— 

“Bishop of Dunkeld, Nicolas, Abbot of Pershore, 
Rector of Beoly [near Redditch }, 1396, Dec. 18; Bel- 
broughton [near Stourbridge}, 1411, Mar. 28 ; suffragan 
of Worcester, 1392-1421; and Hereford, 1404.”—Stubbs’s 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 144. 

0. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Tuomas (6" §. viii. 187).—He was 
an attorney, who purchased the office of Warden 
(not warder) of the Fleet in 1727; in 1729 was 
tried and acquitted for the murder of Robert 
Castell, a prisoner ; in the same year was removed 
by Act of Parliament, and died July 11, 1741. 
See Mr. Burn’s History of the Fleet Marriages, 
p. 33. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

I am sorry that I cannot give G. F. R. B. an 
definite information; but as a coincidence the fol 
lowing may perhaps gain a corner in “ N.& Q.” On 
the yy hae on which this query was published I 
was in Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, for the 
first time. Looking casually into one of the shops, 
I saw in the window an engraving of Bambridge’s 
examination. On the label bearing the price were 
these words ; “ Wm, Hogarth, in the possession of 


Mr. Ran.” I thought immediately that I might 
be able to help G. F. R. B., but on inquiry it 
turned out that the words were copied from the 
back of the engraving, and that Mr. Ran or Ray 
(the name was not very distinct) was the owner of 
the picture when it was engraved, and the sho 

keeper knew nothing more. So I am afraid the 
matter remains as it was. J. R. Taorye, 


Lorner’s viii. 287).—There 
is an interesting and a privately printed book 
Rochester, N.Y.) which contains translations of 
uther’s hymn “ Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott” in 
nineteen different languages. All are in the metre 
of the original, and the English renderings alone are 
twenty-three in number; but the earliest does not 
date further back than 1722. There is a good 
introduction of eighteen pages. It is at 
Napizr’s service if new to him. 

Ne Quip nimis, 

East Hyde. 


In Lyra Domestica there is a notice of Luther's 
ante Songs, translated by R. Massie, London, 

atchard & Son. Mr. Massie’s address in 1860 
was Pulford, Chester. I advise Mr. Naprer to 
write to him. M.A. Oxon, 


Napotgon Propnecy (6" §, viii. 297).—I can 
add another “word and figure puzzle” to those 
mentioned by Miss Busk. It is curious, to say 
the least of it. 

Climax of the French Revolution ... 1794 


| 


Battle of Waterloo... 


Revolution of July... ... 


Death of the Duke of Orleans -. 1842 
Here the series comes to a stop. 


“Sim Horwnoox” (6 S. vii. 407 ; viii. 72, 177). 
—The author of this charming little poem was 
Thomas Love Peacock, born in 1785, at Weymouth, 
died in 1866. An edition of all his works, in- 
cluding Headlong Hall, Sir Hornbook, and many 
others, was published in three volumes by Messrs. 
Bentley & Son in 1875, with a preface by Lord 
Houghton, and a biographical notice by Peacock’s 
granddaughter, Jt was edited by Mr, Henry Cole, 
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In the biographical notice, vol. i. p. xxxvi, Sir 
Hornbook is said to have been published in 1818, 
which is repeated in vol. iii. p. 146; but this is 
probably an error, either in the MS. or in the 
printing, of 1818 for 1813. A copy of the original 
edition was given to me when a child by my god- 
mother, about the year 1814 or 1815, and I have it 
still hidden somewhere among my books. The 
illustrations were by Corbould. E. A. D. 


Liconter’s Horse viii. 127).—The story 
of Cornet Richardson and the Dettingen standard, 
and some other interesting particulars of this regi- 
ment, are given (on the authority of ~~ 
MS. memoranda) in an article entitled ‘‘ Anec- 
dotes of the Fourth Horse,” published in Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine for December, 1833. 

H. M. Cuicuester. 


Mopern Rosicruciays (6" §. viii. 168).— 
Some say they are the same as the Freemasons; but 
as in the main they lived isolated, they could have 
been but slightly connected with the masons. They 
began to attract notice in the fourteenth century in 
Germany, and their chief was Christian Rosen- 
eruz. Rees says that they borrowed the arms of 
Lather, a cross placed upon a rose, and that they 
signed with “ F RO,” fratres roris coacti, as the 
philosopher’s stone was supposed to be concocted 
dew. Any one of these points, if established, goes to 
weaken the others. The range of celebrated men in- 
cluded in the society is large,—Avicenna, Roger 
Bacon, Cardan, down to Mr. Peter Woulfe, F.R.S., 
who lived at No. 2, Barnard’s Inn, and was, 
according to Mr. Brand, “the last true believer 
in alchemy.” But no doubt some few still dabble 
in these occult things. A curious book by Mr. 
Hargrave Jennings, called The Rosicrucians, their 
Rites and Mysteries, 1879, treats elaborately 
on the subject; though I do not think that a 
reader will rise from it with very definite ideas. 
Moreri says it was a sort of cabal that appeared in 
Germany at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. The Rosicrucians wrote in enigma, 
and were to reform all sciences, chiefly medicine. 
They concealed themselves, and so were called 
Invisibles. The learned Robert Flood wrote an 
apology for them in Latin, Apologia Compendiaria 
Fraternitatis de Rosed Cruce. They antedate the 
Cabiric mysteries. Pope's Rape of the Lock is 
founded on some of their secrets. The Gnostics 
were of them, and their maxim was, “Learn to 
know all, but keep thyself unknown.” The 
modern Magnetists appear to be connected with 
them. Though constantly reappearing they are 
scarcely seen ; and wherever truth is, like all 
occultists, they are hard by, and seem to lie in its 
shadow. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


The Rosicrucians are now (how I know not) in- | logig 


corporate with, and form one of the highest ranks, if 


not the highest rank, of English Freemasons. Con- 
sult any authentic book on Masonry. Lecror. 


In reply to D, Sunvertanp, allow me 

to say there are yet living both Rosicrucians and 

alchemists. H. Oxtver. 
144, Broad Lane, Sheffield. 


viii. 166).—Is it not generally understood that the 
present Boscobel oak was grown from an acorn of 
the celebrated tree that afforded the fugitive king 
shelter after the battle of Worcester? According 
to Boscobel Tracts the tree was not blown down, 
but is stated to have fallen “a sacrifice to the 
destructive zeal of the loyal during Charles’s brief 
popularity.” Auuan Fea, 

Highgate. 


As regards the royal oak, the following, from 
England under the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 451, 1868, 
will interest T. J. M.:— 

“Boscobel house is still standing; indeed, it is in 
almost the same state as when visited by Charles. Un- 
fortunately the royal oak, the most interesting of these 
relics, has long since been gathered to its fathers. An 
offspring, however, sprung from one of the father acorns, 
still points out the memorable spot. An iron raili 
protects it from harm. May it ever be regarded wi 
reverence by lovers of the past !” 

Hewyry Horr. 
Freegrove Road, 


Sprtttne as A Caarm (6% viii. 168).—This 
subject has been discused in “ N. & Q.,” 6S. vi. 
9, 178, 356 ; vii. 357. R. dH. Busx. 


Yoxet : Country Bompxin (6" S. vii. 488).— 

“The household had looked for a merry time on the 
occasion of the wedding, but had not expected such a 
full cup of delight as had been pressed out for them 
betwixt the self-importance of the over-weening yokels 
and the inventive faculties of Tom Fool. Great was the 
merriment in Raglan Castle over the discomfiture of the 
bumpkins.”—St. George and St, Michael, by George Mac 
Donald, edit. 1878, p. 41. 

E. F. B. 


Lizvt. Caartes Stewart (6" viii. 187).— 
The fact of this officer having been in America at 
the time indicated, and the date of his death, can 
be decided by reference to the muster rolls of his 
regiment, which are now in the Public Record 
Office in London. His regiment was disbanded 
at the peace of 1783, The question of his falling 
in a duel is not, I fear, likely to be decided by any 
official document now extant. 

H. M. Cuicuester. 


Arun (6" §. viii. 67, 113, 158).—How 
far the following quotation bears upon the meanin 
and derivation of these words I leave to the learn 
and searching reader. It is found in the “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Noms contenant la Recherche Etymo- 
iquede Vingt Mille Deux Cents Noms, par Loridan 
Larchey, bibliothécaire 4 l’Arsenal de Paris,” a most 
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conscientious and valuable work: “ Arondeau, 
Arondel. Dérivés d’Aronde: hirondelle (langue 
@oil). Les Arondel d’Angleterre avaient des 
hirondelles dans leurs armes.” 


Geo. A. Mutuer. 
St. Martin Lantosque. 


I fail to see the absurdity of the suggested 
origins of this name ; they are, to say the least, 
ingenious, Hirondelle is in punning allusion to 
the arms of the borough, hirondelle (a swallow); 
whilst even Tierney, in his excellent History of 
Arundel, does not omit to mention Sir Bevis of 
Southampton and his horse Hirondelle. Bevis’s 
tower and grave are still pointed out at Arundel. 
The derivation from Arun is old and plausible, 
and we find in Drayton’s Polyolbion a reference 
to the “ Arun, which doth name the beauteous 
Arundel.” The place is commonly known as 
Arndal or Harndul. Freperick E. Sawrer. 

Brighton. 


TRANSLATIONS OF JuvENAL (6% §, vi. 388 ; vii. 
76).—I have a copy of Barten Holyday’s, dated 
1673, which quite sustains your correspondent’s 
description as “correct in sense, but [very] wretched 
as poetry.” My copy includes a translation of the 
six satires of Aulus Persius Flaccus. The illus- 
trations to Juvenal are curious and interesting, 
and so are the notes. Jy. Green, 

Wallington, Surrey. 


Aw Easter Dixyer (6% vii. 209).—In 
Sussex veal and gooseberry pudding are the 
standing dishes on Whitsunday. Perhaps the 
gooseberries are used in place of sorrel, as mentioned 
by Mr. Ocpen ; but I know that a true Sussex 
man is grievously disappointed if he does not get 
gooseberries on that day. 

Frepericx E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Tar Brete: J. Fietp, 1658 S. viii. 208). 
—There is no really complete account of all the 
Bibles printed in the time of the Commonwealth, 
and what little Lowndes says respecting them is 
very far from satisfactory. Of the 24mo. edition 
there were very many; the first was printed in 
1653, and bears the name of John Field, printer ; 
the size is 4} inches by 2} inches, and an inch and 
an eighth in thickness, unbound. Of this there were 
several editions or issues, In Mr. G. Offor's 
splendid library, which was burnt in 1865, there 
were five, and several more are mentioned in Mr. 
Loftie’s Century of Bibles (Pickering, 1872). These 
Bibles were all remarkable for numerous misprints, 
of which amongst the more important are: Romans 
vi. 13, “ Your members as instruments of righteous- 
ness,” for “unrighteousness”; 1 Cor. vi. 9, “ The 
unrighteous shall inherit,” for “shall not inherit ”; 
St. Matthew, vi. 24, “ Ye cannot serve and Mam- 


mon,” for “ (tod and Mammon.” There are copies | 


of these Bibles with these pages reprinted and the 
errors corrected; hence their absence is no evidence 
as to edition. The only one fact, it is said, whereby 
the first issue may be surely known is the printing 
of the first page of Psalms. In the first edition the 
whole of the first four psalms appear on one page; 
this was not the case in any of the subsequent 
ones, There is an issue of this Bible on rather 
thicker paper, said, but upon no evidence, to have 
been printed in Holland. In this the main errors 
are all corrected, and only three psalms appear on 
the first page. When public attention was drawn 
to the great number of errors in Field’s pocket 
Bible, and it was asserted that there were more 
than six thousand misprints, the matter was 
brought before Parliament, much indignation was 
excited, and the Bibles were ordered to be with- 
drawn and destroyed, and it is said that more than 
seven thousand of them were burnt. There was 
a reprint of this 24mo, edition, usually styled the 
Pearl Bible, issued in 1658; this is commonly 
called “The Bastard Field’s Bible,” and may be 
readily known by a singular misprint in Jer. ii. 
26, “As the chief is ashamed,” for “the thief.” 
The errors in these Bibles are of three sorts,— 
evident misprints, intentional alterations which 
destroy the meaning of the text, and typographical 
imperfections ; the intentional alterations are the 
most interesting, such as those referred to by 
Butler in Hudibras, iii. 2, 10:— 
“ Of Petulant Capricious Sects, 
The Maggots of Corrupted Texts.” 
See Kilburne’s Dangerous Errors in Several Late 
Printed Bibles, 4to. 1659; D’Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature; the sale catalogue of Mr. Offor's 
library, 1865, Sotheby & Wilkinson ; and a note 
by Mr. Orror, 1" §. ix. 563. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Srewart or Lorn (6 S. vii. 248; viii. 18, 278). 
—In reply to Siema’s comment on my answer to 
Mr. Catper’s query, I have to say that I cor- 
rectly stated the marriages of Sir Colin Campbell 
of Glenurchy and his nephew Colin, first Earl of 
Argyll, but in the hurry of transcribing I made 
the obvious omission of the words “ third son of 
which should have followed “Glenurchy.” I was 
quite aware that Duncan, first Lord Campbell, 
married as Sicma states. 

Constance RvssELt. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Cavrca Custom (6% §. viii. 268).—The white 
cloth spread along the altar-rails in Wimborne 
Minster is nothing but a survival of the old pre- 
Reformation practice. It may be seen in every 
Roman Catholic church and chapel at home. 
abroad. I have never heard of = wes retai 
in an lican church except Wimborne. 

— E. Watrorp, M.A, 


2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Alphabet: an Account of the Origin and 
ee of Letters. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

Ir cannot surprise us to find that the first sentence in 
the preface is “ This book represents the labours of 
many years.” It is well for the reader that it does so, as 
the problem of the alphabet is really a very difficult one, 
and a burried or careless account of it is worse than 
none. The labour has been well bestowed, as it involves 
many points of the highest linguistic and historical 
interest. Mr, Taylor’s book at once supersedes all other 
accounts, and may be accepted as a standard book of 
reference. In saying this it will, of course, be under- 
stood that many modifications may be necessary here- 
after, and that some points will have to be reconsidered. 
But the main part of the general argument is sound and 
sufficiently proved, and this is all that can be expected. 
New inscriptions may any day be found that may throw 
a new light upon some of the dark places; but all such 
things are mere matters of detail. The author deserves 
the highest praise for well-directed industry, clear expo- 
sition, and the power of refraining, in general, from too 
hasty conclusions. The numerous tables of comparative 
alphabets would alone give a value to the book. Most of 
them are arran; chronologically, and some of them 

raphically. 

any of the conclusions are of the highest interest. 
We here mention some of those which we do not hesitate 
to accept. The first is the discovery of M. de Rougé, 
formerly thrown aside, but now revived and more clearly 
illustrated, that the source of the Semitic alphabet is to 
be found in an old form of the Egyptian Hieratic writing, 
which was itself due to the ancient Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, though it was a true cursive handwriting, 
m which the hieroglyphical origin is not, at first 
sight, very apparent. ‘Thus a character which in the 
hieroglyphics well represented the human mouth, ac- 
quired in the hieratic character a downward stroke or 
tail on the right-hand side, due to the cursive nature of 
the writing. In the old Phoenician character this re- 
appears as a loop (the mouth) with a straight down- 
stroke to the right of it. This being reversed gives us 
precisely the Greek rho (P). ‘The Romans gave this 
character a fresh tail on the right, thus producing the 
common capital R. Thus the loop of the R was once a 


* true oval, pointed at each end like the familiar “ cat” 


which the little boys of London are too often in the 
habit of jerking into the wayfarer’s eye, whilst both the 
down-strokes are developed tails. The left-hand tail 
was developed in Egypt and the right-hand tail in Italy. 
The character itselt signifies “‘ mouth,” and we may be 
4 that one word for “mouth” in Egyptian began 
with r. 

Another important result is that the Pheenician 
alphabet was the parent not only of the Greek, Latin, 
and English alphabets, but also of the Hebrew and the 
Arabic. It is at first startling to find that such an alpha- 
bet as the Arabic is related to English, but it can no 
ae be doubted. Thus, when an Arabic word begins 
with , this letter is denoted by a curve, which is nothing 
but a rounded and minimized form (so to speak) of the 
Hebrew beth, and beth is merely the lower half of the 
English B without the down-stroke. How this can be 
80 is clear enough from the various plates, Further, the 
English or Latin alphabet is very much nearer to the 
original than the Semitic alphabets. The Hebrew 
alphabet was ruined by the absurd attempt to force 
every letter, so far as possible, into a square form, with 
the result that many unlike letters were brought into 


needless trouble to: 
worse, 


the Hebrew alphabet now in use happens to be one of 
the most degraded type. In the Arabic alphabet the 
attempt to join letters on to one another in a consecutive 
series of strokes has likewise led to bad results; and, in 
fact, the Arabic alphabet is rather worse than the 
Hebrew. Most fortunately the Romans accepted the 
Greek forms, already fairly distinct, and made further 
distinctions of their own. The result is the most legible 
alphabet which the world has ever seen. In the Middle 
Ages the debased type known as “ black-letter” came 
into general use by the invention of printing—a type to 
which the Germans still insensately cling with a devotion 
which would be admirable if it were not ignorant. For 
the English character is, in reality, due to a much older 
alphabet, so that the folly of adoring the black-letter 
type for its supposed “antiquity” is thus made manifest. 

Another most interesting point is the distinction 
between the Roman capitals and the small letters. The 
former alphabet, or A-B-C, is the older, and is due to the 
clear, well-formed letters seen in Roman inscriptions. 
The latter, or a-b-c, is due to the cursive alphabet of the 
fifth century, as is shown by an excellent plate at p, 165 
of the second volume. Mr. Taylor also proves con- 
clusively that the Roman alphabet was borrowed from 
a Greek alphabet of the Euboan or Chalcidian type, 
and from no other. “The modern scripts of Western 
Europe belong to the Chalcidian type of the Greek 
alphabet, while those of Eastern Europe are Ionian” 
(ii. 67). 

We have no space to speak of the numerous points of 
interest with which the work abounds, It must be read 
with care and attention ; the time will not be lost. If 
there is any weak place in it, it is perhaps in some points 
which concern phonetics rather than history or script. 
Such an off-hand utterance as the following is not satis- 
factory: “‘Since g may weaken into y and wu, we also 
obtain from gamma the second rune w” (ii, 219), The 
reason is weak, and the result a strange one. 


Le Prince Noir, Potme du Héraut d’Armes Chandos, 
Texte suivi de Notes par Francisque Michel, Corre- 
spondant de l'Institut de France.— The Life and 
Feuts of Arms of Edward the Black Prince. By 
Chandos Herald. A Metrical Chronicle, with an 
English Translation and Notes by Francisque Michel, 
F.A.S, Lond., Scot., and Normandy, (Fotheringham.) 

In bringing within reach of the general student the 

curious and valuable metrical record of Chandos Herald 

concerning the Black Prince, Mr, Fotheringham is 
rendering a distinct service to literature. The original 

MS., which is in the possession of Worcester College, 

Oxford, constitutes a chief treasure of that institution, 

Formerly in the collection of Sir William Le Neve, first 

Mowbray and afterwards Clarencieux Herald, it passed 

through various hands to come into those of Dr. Edward 

Clarke, Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, and member for the 

University, by whom, as a part of his valuable library, it 

was bequeathed to Worcester College. It is an oblong 

volume of sixty-one vellum leaves, comprising fifty-two 
lines on a page; is admirably written, as a facsimile in 
the reprint testifies; and has rubricated titles and illu- 
minated capital letters. Not wholly unknown is it, an 

edition with an engraved title and facsimile and a 

translation by the Rev. H. O. Coxe, the librarian of the 

Bodleian, having been printed, at the expense of the 

members, by the Roxburghe Club. An edition of this 

kind is, as every book-lover knows, only less dear than 
an original, and is for ordinary purposes of study alto- 
gether inaccessible. Coxe’s version furnishes the basis 
of the present edition. In M, Francisque Michel, how. 
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ever, to whom the task ‘of editorial supervision is con- 
fided, we have a French scholar of a different type from 
his predecessor, The errors in the French original, 
which is the work of a person ignorant of the language 
he copies, have now for the first time been corrected. 
Two words in the MS, are frequently run into one, other 
words are repeated or omitted, and many passages as 
they appear in the MS. are incomprehensible. These 
, with which Coxe did not care to deal, have been 

subject toa criticism equally careful, broad, and accurate, 
the result being a distinct gain to intelligibility. The 
translation has also undergone supervision, and an im- 
= series of notes has been added. Not quite fault- 
is even now the translation, One curious oversight 

is, indeed, apparent, This is nothing else than an 
erratum in an erratum. Lines 2014-21 inclusive are as 


follows :— 
“ Seignour, le temps que je vous dy 

Ce fut aprés que Dieux nasquy, 

Mille ans trois centz sessante et sis 

= chanter laist l’oise! gentils. 

rois semaignes devant le jour 
i Jhesu-Crist par sa douceour 
asqui de la Virge Marie 

Qu’en cely temps, ne doutez mye.” 
The date herein given is translated “ One thousand three 
hundred and six years,” which is twenty-four years before 
the Black Prince was born. In the table of errata it is cor- 
tected into “ Three hundred and sixty years.” It should 
of course be “ Three hundred and sixty-six years.” The 
best and most characteristic portion of the metrical 
chronicle is that in which Chandos Herald describes the 
incursion of the Black Prince into Spain and the combat 
he fought in behalf of Pedro the Cruel. In this cam- 
pain the writer himself took part, and his descriptions 

ve the vivacity to be derived from personal experience 
of suffering. The chief fault of his chronicle, not far 
removed from a virtue, is its brevity. He is at no trouble 
to explain the manner in which anything came about 
except the actions with the record of which he is imme- 
diately concerned. It is by leave of the King of Navarre, 
whom the military reputation of the Black Prince seems 
thoroughly to have daunted, that Edward is enabled to 
invade Spain. The King of Navarre becomes, indeed, 
ret 4 of Edward, In lines 2475 et seq. we are simply 


“ Entrewes = se fesoit, 

Fut li roy de Navarre pris 

Par traison, dont esbahis 

Fut li Prince et ses consiaux.” 
How and by whom the King of Navarre was taken, and 
how his liberty was regained, our chronicler does not 
stop to explain. It is enough for him, and assumably for 
the reader, that when the return journey has to be 
made the King of Navarre is at liberty and is still 
friendly. That any very important contribution to his- 
torical knowledge or to literature is furnished by the 
chronicle now rendered accessible may not be said. We 
are supplied, however, with an animated picture of the 
loyalty of the Bordelais population to the English and of 
the delight with which the Black Prince was received, 
and we feel something of that atmosphere of delight in 
battle which was characteristic of the time. 

Chandos Herald, it may be explained, was the domestic 
herald to Sir John Chandos, appointed, it is surmised, to 
the post after Sir John was elevated to the rank of 
banneret at the battle of Najera. Such offices were not 
uncommon before the foundation by Richard IIT. of the 
Heralds’ College. As Sir John Chandos held the bridle 
rein of the prince, and as his herald was expected to be 
in immediate attendance, the opportunity afforded the 
writer of seeing the actions he describes must have been 


exceptional, It is at least certain that the chronicle, 
in spite of its brevity, is sufficiently animated, The 
reprint is likely to be highly prized by scholars, 


In the list of works for the coming season put forth 
by Messrs, Griffith & Farran appears a series of interesting 
facsimile reprints of the original editions of The Butter. 
fly's Ball, The Peacock at Home, The Lion's Masg 
and The Hlephant’s Ball, the first four books of the 
well-known “ Harris's Cabinet,” published at the be- 
ginning of this century. These books have been the 
subject of recent correspondence in “ N. & Q.” 

Ir is pleasant to hear that the Yorkshire Archzological 
and Topographi A iation purposes publishing a 
special series of records relating to Yorkshire, which are 
now scattered over the county, and liable to the acci- 
dents and ravages of time. The series will not be con- 
fined to the members of the society, but will be open to 
all special subscribers of a guinea. It is intended to 
commence at once by the publication of such parochial 
registers as are prior to the date of the General Register 
Act, The number of publications issued annually will, 
of course, depend on the support afforded. Application 
can be made to Mr. G. W. Tomlinson, F.8.A., The Elms, 
Huddersfield, the honorary secretary. 

Tuat most indefatigable of folk-lore collectors, Dr, 
Pitré, has just brought out the thirteenth volume of Sici- 
lian Traditions, one of the most interesting of the series, 
as it gives an account of the games and sports of the 
island (Dei Giuocht Fanciulleschi). The description is, 
in some instances, much assisted by plates in fototipia, 
in which, by the aid of photography, groups of children 
have been taken in the act of playing the various games. 

Mr. Hopper Westrorp will publish shortly, through 
Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume of promenade lectures on 
Roman archeolegy, treating of the city and its buildings 
in prehistoric and imperial times. A new volume of 
eseays, by Dr. Francis Hueffer, entitled Jtalian and 

Studies, is also announced by the same publisher. 


Aotices tao Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Cue.tto.—The lines you seek are apparently 

“ Nought shall make us rule 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 
They are the conclu'inz !'nes of Shakspeare's King John. 

F. G.—There is, fortunately, no office in England for 
the sale of the tickets, nor would such an establishment 
be permitted, 

Grores Mackenzie (“Napoleon Prophecy ”).—We 
thank you for your contribution. The anagram 
however, been too frequently discussed to allow of its 
reappearance. 

N. K.—We do not answer legal questions. 

H. T. Mackenzie Buxt.—Will appear next week. 

Moscow is requested to communicate with CO, 8. K, 
73, Elsham Road, London, W. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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